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Diller  a  Dollar 
Worn  out  scholar! 

(and  teacher,  too!) 


When  Johnny  has  to  strain  his  eyes  to  read 
a  text  book  ...  or  when  annoying  glare  makes  a  black¬ 
board  impossible  to  read  —  his  ability  and  quickness 
to  learn  is  being  handicapped. 


And  teacher?  With  poor  lighting,  his  job  is  made 
much  more  difficult,  naturally. 


Good  lighting  does  more  than  make  seeing  easier.  It 
makes  the  entire  classroom  bright  and  cheerful,  sets 
the  mood  for  learning.  Properly  planned  lighting  in¬ 
volves  enough  light,  the  right  color  on  ceiling,  walls, 
trim  and  desks,  control, of  window  glare  and  many 
other  important  factors. 


Get  all  the  facts.  Call  your  Public  Service  office 


and  ask  to  have  one  of  our  Representatives  call  and 
discuss  your  school  lighting  problem  with  you. 


Artiat  Robert  Fawcett  captures  a  moment  of  companionship 
in  Mexico's  internationally  famous  Acapulco. 


Ih  exotic 

Acapulco  •  •  •  Here,  too,  you  find  The  Pause  That  Refreshes,  with  ice-cold  Coca-Cola. 
Because  good  taste  itself  is  universal,  enjoyment  of  Coca-Cola  has  become  a  welcomed  social 
custom  in  over  100  countries.  Have  a  Coke . . .  the 
best-loved  sparkling  drink  in  all  the  world. 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE 
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Thanks  To  All 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp, 

As  one  of  that  group  of  teachers  who  re¬ 
tired  as  of  July  1,  1956  in  order  to  avoid 
being  fully  insured  under  S<K-iai  Security 
1  wish  to  express  to  you,  pers«>nally,  and 
to  the  representatives  of  NJEA  my  deep 
appreciation  for  your  successful  efforts  in 
getting  the  legislation  passed,  and  signed  hy 
(iovemor  Meyner,  which  permits  me  to 
have  my  full  pension  and  annuity  from  the 
State  plus  Social  Security. 

Fortunately  I  secured  a  business  position 
(which  I  still  hold)  which  completes  re¬ 
quirements  for  Social  Security,  and  within 


a  few  weeks  I  will  apply,  at  age  65,  for  full 
l>enefits.  Your  efforts  have  given  us  mental 
security  and  happiness  that  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed.  Once  more  may  I  say  that  I  thank 
all  of  you  who  worked  for  us. 

a  retired  teacher 

Jfe  hope  that  each  retired  teacher 
affected  by  this  new  law  will  person¬ 
ally  thank  his  Legislator  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  restoring  to  him  the  avoid¬ 
ance  privilege  which  the  new  Federal 
Social  Security  law  so  suddenly  took 
away. 

Barbershop  Ballad 
Dear  Mr.  Hayward: 

While  I  was  getting  a  haircut  today,  the 
barber  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  your  TV 
programs;  he  thought  last  week’s  was  par¬ 
ticularly  good.  So  did  1. 


You  do  manage  to  entertain  and  instruct, 
and  still  get  a  point  across.  More  powa 
to  you. 

J.  G.  Man»r 

NJEA's  ‘‘Progress"  show,  produced 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvanii 
State  Education  Association,  may  bt 
seen  every  Saturday  at  1:00  p.m.  on 
lf'RCy-Tl\  Channel  3,  Philadelphk. 


No  Rods  Spared  .  .  . 

llie  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  celebrating  100  years  of  progress 
in  education,  cites  these  discipline 
rules  enforced  in  a  North  Carolina 
school  a  century  ago: 

Boys  and  girls  playing  together 
4  lashes 

For  not  making  a  bow  when 
stranger  comes  in — 3  lashes 

For  calling  each  other  liars — 1 
lashes 

For  blotting  copy  book — 2  lashes 

For  scuffling  at  school — 4  lashes 

For  giving  each  other  ill  names — 3 
lashes 

For  climbing  every  foot  over  three 
feet  up  a  tree — 1  lash 

For  doing  any  michief — 7  lashes 


join  the  RUTGERS  SUMMER  SESSION  this  year 
on  the  Campus  of  the  Colleges  for  Men 

New  Brunswick 

Community  Leadership  Workshop  (2  workshops  of  1  week  each) 

Creative  Art  Education  (2  workshops  of  3  weeks  each) 

Elementary  Education  (Graduate  and  Integrated  Workshop) 

Graduate  Program  in  French  and  Spanish  for  Teachers 
Home  Economics  Education 
Institute  of  Field  Biology 
Mathematics  Institute 

Music  Education  and  Applied  Music 
Science  Institute 

Workshop  for  Elementary  Principals 

Trenton 

Seventh  Annual  Government  Institute 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

Rutgen — The  State  Uiuvcnity 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
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WHY? 


Take  chances  with  your  most 
valuable  asset? 

NOT  FIND  OUT 

Why  not  find  out  how  the  NJEA 
Income  Protection  Plan  can  help 
increase  your  security. 


WHY 

WHY 


Full  Information  Concerning  This  Popular 


Living  with  Families  Featured 
In  Rutgers  Profs  Tour  of  England 

A  78-day  tour  of  Britain  featuring 
two  weeks  in  a  British  home  and 
lectures  by  English  university  profes¬ 
sors  has  been  announced  by  Dt. 
George  Masterton,  sociologist  on  the 
faculty  of  Rutgers  College  of  South 
•Jersey  in  Camden.  The  cost  will  be 
$1095. 

Limited  to  20  participants,  the 
tour  will  leave  New  York  on  June  20. 
Of  the  first  three  weeks  in  Britain, 
participants  will  spend  14  days  with 
British  families  and  one  week  at  the 
University  of  Nottingham. 

The  balance  of  the  tour  will  be 
spent  leisurely  in  various  locations  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Wales  where 
individuals  will  be  able  to  further 
their  particular  interests.  A  visit  to 
Amsterdam,  Brussels  and  Paris  on 
the  Continent  will  highlight  the  final 
week.  Departure  will  be  from  Le 
Havre  on  August  27. 

Further  details  are  available  from 
Dr.  Masterton  at  Rutgers  University, 
College  of  South  Jersey,  406  Penn 
Street,  Camden  2,  N.  J. 


Plan  is  Available  For  Your  Study 


^lAJadliin^ton  Iflationai 
insurance  C^ompan^ 


EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

30  WEST  LAFAYETTE  STREET.  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


Please  send  me  full  information  concerning 
the  NJEA  Income  Protection  Plan 


Name 


School  System 


Address 


Science  Teachers  To  Meet  .  .  . 

“New  Frontiers  for  Science  Teach¬ 
ers”  is  the  theme  of  the  Fifth  National 
Convention  of  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association  (National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association)  which  will  meet 
from  Wednesday,  March  20  through 
Saturday,  March  23,  1957  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


Summer  Job  Opportunities 
Listed  In  Placement  Directory 

Teachers  and  college  students  who 
wish  new  ideas  for  ways  to  earn 
money  while  they  vacation  will  find 
plenty  of  assistance  in  the  “World- 
Wide  Summer  Placement  Directory” 
prepared  by  the  Advancement  and 
Placement  Institute. 

The  Directory  gives  descriptions  of 
the  type  of  work  available  with  names 
and  addresses  of  employers  regularly 
needing  additional  summer  employees. 
Included  are  summer  theaters,  dude 
ranches,  travel  tour  agencies  abroad, 
work  camps,  study  awards  all  over 
the  world,  national  parks,  summer 
camps  and  resorts,  and  many  others. 

Additional  information  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  The  Institute  at  Box  99B, 
Greenpoint  Station,  Brooklyn  22,  New 
York. 
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SEND  FOR  OUR 
COMPLETE  CATALOG 

Put  OUT  cxpcTicnct  to  work  for  you.  We  oBer  a 
complete  line  of  Khool  lupplies.  Prompt 
delivery  from  large  warehouie  Mocks. 


OBke.  Library  and  Home 
F.conomia  Equipment 
Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Window  Shades 
Laboratory  EquipmeiM 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Duplirating  Equipment 
Bulletin  Boards 
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School  Desks  and  Chairs 
School  Tables 
Stadium  Chairs 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Bleachers 


Flan 

.Athletic  Ccxxb 

Maps  and  Globes 

Pastes  and  Inks 

Office  and  Library  SuppKet 

Schcxsl  Papers 

Art  Materials 

Primary  Materials 

Psqa  2IT 


FROM  THE  AMERICAN  SEATING  FAMILY 
OF  FINE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 
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Records  tell  us  that  students  spend  over  12.000  hours 
in  school,  from  kindergarten  through  high  scIkkiI. 
Teachers,  as  a  rule,  spend  double  this  amount  of  time, 
or  more,  before  retirement.  During  most  of  this  time, 
students  are  sitting  down.  Doesn’t  this  make  school 
furniture  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  education? 

We  believe  it  logically  follows  that  the  best  designetl. 
highest  quality  furniture  is  the  only  kind  a  school  can 
afford  to  buy.  Two  good  selections  that  meet  these 
requirements  are  our  Classmate®  Unit  Table  No.  549 
and  Cla.ss.mate  Chair  No.  540.  This  combination 
excels  for  classroom  use.  It  won’t  solve  the  teacher 
shortage,  but  it  will  help  lighten  the  burdens  of  our 
overworked  teaching  staff. 


AMERICAN 


SEATING 


1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
16th  at  Hamilton,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 


Sincerely  yours. 


F.  S.  Local  groups  that  are  not  officially  affiliated  with  NEA 
should  affiliate  now.  The  fee  is  only  $.5.00  a  year.  Each  affili* 
ated  group  is  entitled  to  one  delegate  in  the  NEA  Represent¬ 
ative  Assembly  for  each  one  hundred  NEA  members  or  major 
fraction  thereof. 
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national  er9anitation. 


HIS  summer  the  National  Education  Association  celebrates 
its  100th  anniversary  in  our  near-by  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Thousands  of  teachers  from  all  over  the  country  will  descend 
on  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  during  the  week  of  June  30- 
July  5.  Those  of  you  who  have  attended  NEA  Conventions 
as  delegates  each  year  know  what  an  inspiration  comes  from 
planning  and  working  with  the  hundreds  of  official  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  profession.  Those  who  have  just  visited,  especially 
when  NEA  met  in  New  York  City  three  years  ago,  know  how 
enjoyable  these  nation-wide  gatherings  can  be.  With  the  cry 
of  Centennial  in  the  air,  Philadelphia  is  bound  to  be  the  very 
best  ever. 

ROBERT  A.  SKAIFE,  field  representetiv*  for  fho  National  Educa-  While  I  hope  to  see  many  New  Jersey  teachers  along  Broad 
tion  Association,  talks  with  Dr,  Back  at  a  rocant  maating  of  tha  and  Market  Streets,  I  am  especially  anxious  that  each  affiliated 
NJEA  Dalagata  Assembly  about  tha  proposed  aipansion  of  tha  [Q^al  education  association  in  our  State  send  as  many  official 

delegates  as  they  are  allowed  to  the  meetings  of  the  official 
Representative  Assembly.  New  Jersey  has  two  important  reasons  for  wanting 
as  large  a  delegation  as  it  can  muster  at  that  meeting. 

As  you  see  on  the  opposite  page,  we  will — for  the  first  time  in  14  years — 
be  backing  our  own  candidate  for  the  NEA  Executive  Committee.  This  is  the 
11  man  governing  body  of  the  national  association.  Two  persons  are  elected 
at  each  Convention  to  this  board.  There  are  already  four  candidates  for  the 
two  positions  to  be  filled  this  year.  Among  them  is  New  Jersey’s  candidate, 
Sampson  G.  Smith. 

Also  of  vital  interest  to  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  is  the  proposed  program 
for  a  new  and  expanded  NEIA.  Every  phase  of  national  professional  activity 
needs  to  be  strengthened  and  extended  if  we  teachers  are  to  face  up  to  the 
growing  national  school  crisis.  Increased  legislative  activity  in  Congress,  more 
numerous  messages  through  the  mass  communications  media,  closer  teacher 
contact  through  an  enlarged  field  service,  greater  consultative  services  for 
teacher  welfare,  expanded  facilities  for  educational  research,  and  many  other 
services  are  needed  to  give  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  the  country  the 
kind  of  professional  organization  they  want.  We  know  what  expanded  services 
meant  in  our  own  State;  we  must  be  prepared  to  support  the  same  kind  of 
expansion  on  the  national  level. 

I  hope  each  local  association  will  take  time  out  from  its  busy  schedule 
to  do  three  things:  (It  study  carefully  the  NEA  materials  on  the  Proposed 
Expanded  Program  with  all  your  teachers,  (2)  see  that  everyone  is  writing 
to  his  friends  outside  the  State  about  Sam  Smith,  and  (3)  make  plans  to  send 
as  many  delegates  to  the  NEA  Convention  as  you  can. 
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NJEA  Starts  Vigorous  Drive 
To  Elect  Sam  Smith  To  NEA  Board 

N.  J.  Superintendent  to  be  nominated  for  NEA  Executive 
Committee;  Committee  at  work  securing  delegate  votes. 


For  the  first  time  since  1943,  New 
Jersey  is  setting  its  sights  on  electing 
one  of  its  educators  to  the  11-man 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  When  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  meetings  of  the  NEA 
Representative  Assembly  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  this  summer  vote  for  two  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  association’s  governing 
hoard.  New  Jersey  superintendent, 
Sampson  C.  Smith,  will  be  a  leading 
candidate. 

Committee  Plotting 
The  nomination  of  Dr.  Smith  was 
approved  by  the  NJEA  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  at  its  Convention  meeting  in 
November.  Since  that  time  a  special 
campaign  committee  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  NJEA  past-president  Mrs. 
May  C.  Smith  has  been  plotting  its 
strategy  for  electing  the  New  Jersey 
man  to  the  NEA  governing  board.  The 
NEA  Executive  Committee  consists  of 
11  members — the  three  officers,  the 


NEW  JERSEY'S  Commiuienar  of  Educofion 
Dr.  Frodorick  M.  Raubingor  hat  boon  natnad 
by  Govamor  Maynar  fe  fill  that  offica  for 
anothar  fiva  yaar  form.  Hit  nomination  wat 
unanimoutly  confirmad  by  tha  N.  J.  Sanata. 
Plant  ara  now  baing  mada  for  a  tattimonial 
dinnar  honoring  Dr.  Raubingar  to  ba  hald  at 
Rutgart  Commont  on  May  I.  Tiekatt  will  ba 
availabla  through  tha  NJEA  offica. 


past-president,  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  two  state  directors, 
and  four  members  elected  at  large  by 
the  representative  Assembly  for  two 
year  terms. 

Until  last  year.  Dr.  Smith  was  well- 
known  as  county  superintendent  in 
Somerset  County.  He  has  since  become 
superintendent  of  the  newly  organized 
Southern  Regional  H.  S.  in  Ocean 
County. 

He  was  bom  in  Indiana  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Terre  Haute.  After  teaching  social 
studies,  he  obtained  his  master’s  and 
doctorate  degrees  from  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  In  New 
Jersey,  he  has  been  a  teacher  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  served  as  supervising 
principal  in  Franklin  Twp.  He  was 
Somerset  County  Superintendent  for 
13  years. 

Active  Nationally 

In  addition  to  many  positions  jf 
educational  leadership  within  our  own 
State,  Dr.  Smith  has  long  been  active 
in  national  organizations.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  National 
Organization  of  County  and  Rural 
Area  Superintendents.  He  represented 
the  Rural  Department  of  the  NEA  at 
the  Third  National  Conference  of 
the  U.  S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO.  He  has  also  been  active  in 
the  Secondary  Principals’  Association, 


Only  620  more  NEA  enrollments 
from  New  Jersey  are  needed  to  reach 
three  different  goals  in  time  for  the 
National  Education  Association’s  Cen¬ 
tennial  year  celebration.  A  total  of 
20,000  will  fulfill  the  1957  goal  set 
by  the  NJEA  —  NEA  Coordinating 
Committee  for  this  year,  the  goal  for 
the  state  in  the  NEA’s  Centennial  Ac¬ 
tion  Program,  and  the  magic  number 
needed  to  qualify  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  to  an  additional  member  on  the 
NEA  Board  of  Directors. 


SAMPSON  6.  SMITH,  tup«rint*nd*nt  of  tho 
now  Soutkorn  Rogionol  H.S.  of  Ocoon 
County,  will  bo  Now  Jorsoy'i  condidoto  for 
NEA  Exocutivo  Committoo  ot  tho  NEA  Con- 
vontion  thit  tummor. 

the  Horace  Mann  League  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Development  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Cooperative  Program  in 
Eiducational  Administration. 

He  has  been  a  life  member  of  the 
NEA  since  he  first  began  teaching; 
in  fact  part  of  his  first  pay-check  went 
towards  its  purchase.  As  a  young 
teacher  he  was  present  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  “old”  NEA  headquarters 
in  Washington. 

Various  posters,  fliers,  and  other 
give-aways  are  being  prepared  for 
distribution  at  all  national  meetings 
this  year.  The  slogan  of  the  campaign 
is  “A  Vote  for  Sampson  Adds  Strength 
to  NEA.” 


The  NEA  reported  that,  as  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  New  Jersey  already  had 
19,380  members  for  the  1957-58 
school  year.  This  figure  was  1,82^^ 
members  more  than  the  tally  taken 
at  a  similar  date  last  year. 

New  Jersey  has  been  named  by  the 
NEA  as  one  of  five  states  which  are 
in  striking  distance  of  eligibility  for 
a  second  state  director  to  represent  it 
on  the  NEA  Board  of  Directors.  The 
awarding  of  the  additional  director¬ 
ship  is  made  when  a  State  passes  the 
20,000  mark  in  NEA  membership. 


Only  620  More  Needed  for  1957  NEA  Goal 
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MRS.  CLARA  K.  BIVONA  (R.,  B«rg«n)  is 
sponsoring  AJR-II,  to  rotor  tho  problom  of 
stato  aid  tor  county  vocational  school  build¬ 
ings  to  tho  Stato  Tax  Policy  Commission. 


introduced  in  the  Assembly.  Mrs. 
Marie  F.  Maebert  (R.,  Elssex)  has 
again  put  in  A-186  (A-160  of  the  1956 
session)  for  amending  the  school  nurse 
tenure  law  to  include  the  same  senior¬ 
ity  rules  which  other  teachers  now 
have.  Assemblyman  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  III  (R.  Morris)  is  sponsoring 
A-187,  which  would  guarantee  anyone 
retired  after  40  years  (regardless  of 
age),  under  the  non-contributory  pen¬ 
sion  act,  an  allowance  of  at  least  25% 
of  salary,  including  social  security. 

Veteran's  Bills  Entered 


DERNinON  OF  A  VETERAN  for  tho  Toach-  Two  new  measures  affecting  teacher  GETTING  COPIES  of  hit  bill  A-IB7,  to  it 


art  Pantion  and  Annuity  Fund  would  ba  veterans  have  been  introduced  in  the  ha  movod  to  tacond  roading  in  tha 


amandad  by  Attamblyman  G.  Clifford 
Thomat't  (R.,  Union)  bill,  A-231.  It  would 
maka  Oacambar  31,  1946  tha  tarminal  data 
for  World  War  II  tarvica. 


General  Assembly.  Mrs.  Emma  E. 
Newton  (R.,  Passaic)  is  handling 
A-199  which  would  return  to  veterans 


A:tambly,  it  Attamblyman  Banjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  III  (R.,  Morrit).  A-187  protaett  toachart 
with  ovar  40  yaart  of  axparianca  undar  tha 
non-contributory  pantion  act. 
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December  31,  1946  for  purposes  ot 
defining  “veteran”  under  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Retirement  System  Act.  Such  a 
revision  would  conform  to  the  Federal 
government’s  definition  and  practice. 

Slate  Aid  Studies 

Special  studies  of  state  aid  for 
adult  education  and  county  vocational 
schools  have  been  proposed  in  two 
resolutions  before  the  Legislature. 
SJR-3,  introduced  by  Senator  Thomas 
Hillery  (R.,  Morris),  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  and  awaits  action 
in  the  General  Assembly.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  refers  the  problem  of  state  aid 
for  adult  education  to  the  State  Tax 
Policy  Commission  for  study  and  re¬ 


port.  AJR-11,  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Clara  K.  Bivona  (R.,  Bergen),  would 
refer  the  problem  of  state  aid  for 
county  vocational  school  buildings  to 
the  State  Tax  Policy  Commission. 


Essex  Association  To  Give 
Three  FTA  Scholarships 
Three  senior  members  of  FTA  clubs 
in  ELssex  County  will  receive  $200 
scholarships  toward  their  teacher  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Essex  County  Elducation  As¬ 
sociation  dinner  on  April  4.  The 
county  group  will  make  the  awards  as 
part  of  their  ceremonies  celebrating 
the  NEA  Centennial. 


FOUR  SENATORS  war*  tuccassful  in  «novin9  thair  bill  to  protact  th*  offtat  avoidanc*  of 
oldar  toachars  through  th*  Sanat*  on  Pabruary  18.  Th*  maasura,  which  rattorat  th*  choic* 
of  avoiding  social  security  to  the  oldar  teachers  who  war*  deprived  of  th*  privilege  by  amend¬ 
ments  in  th*  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  now  awaits  action  in  th*  Assembly.  Th*  four  sponsors 
of  S-33  are  S*nato;s  Walter  H.  Jonas  (R.  Bergen),  Albert  McCay  (R.,  Burlington),  Frank  S. 
Farley  (R.,  Atlantic),  and  Wayne  Dumont,  Jr.  (R.  Warren). 


School  Health  Bill  Awaits  Governor's  Action 


A  signature  by  Governor  Robert  B. 
Meyner  is  all  that  is  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  action  on  the  last  of  the  1956 
NJEA  Legislative  Proposals  to  secure 
passage  in  the  State  Legislature.  In 
its  final  meeting  in  January,  minutes 
before  the  1956  Legislative  session 
ended,  the  Senate  voted  19-0  to  ap¬ 
prove  A- 159. 

This  measure  which  was  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Marie  Maebert  (R.,  Essex) 
would  require  school  nurses  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  administered,  and  paid  by  the 
local  board  of  education.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  practice  some  nurses  working  in 
schools  are  hired  by  local  governing 
march.  I 


MRS.  EMMA  E.  NEWTON  (R.,  Pauaic)  is 
handling  A- 199,  which  would  return  to  vet¬ 
erans  money  paid  for  pensions  on  their  be¬ 
half  by  boards  of  education  while  they  were 
in  military  service. 

Monmouther  On  NEA  Council  .  .  . 

Harold  Shannon,  teacher  in  the 
Bangs  Ave.  School,  Asbury  Park,  and 
a  Monmouth  Co.  representative  on  the 
NJEA  Delegate  Assembly,  has  been 
named  to  the  NEA  Credit  Unions 
Committee.  He  is  treasurer  of  the 
Monmouth  Co.  Teachers  Credit  Union. 


Rlibusters,  Please  Note  .  .  . 

In  its  100-year  history,  the  National 
Education  Association  has  held  95 
conventions  and  delegates  heard  a 
total  of  19,000  official  speeches.  These 
speeches  represent  only  those  which 
were  printed  or  summarized  in  the 
recorded  proceedings. 


bodies  or  by  private  contracting 
agencies.  The  Maebert  bill  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  unified  pattern  for  the  State 
and  would  guarantee  local  board  of 
education  responsibility  for  its  school 
health  programs.  Those  school  dis¬ 
tricts  which  are  presently  operating 
under  some  other  pattern  would  not 
be  required  to  change,  except  that  if 
they  wished  to  change  it  would  have 
to  be  to  local  board  of  education  con¬ 
trol. 

Action  on  the  bill  by  the  Governor 
has  been  delayed  by  his  recent  honey¬ 
moon  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  but  he 
still  has  sufficient  time  remaining  in 
which  to  sign  it  into  law. 


INTRODUCING  again  this  year  ker  bill  A- 1 86 
(lest  year  A-160)  it  Mrt.  Mari*  F.  Maebert 
(R.,  Euet).  Tk*  bill  would  add  seniority  pro- 
viiioni  to  tk*  tckool  nurse*  tenure  act. 
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Defeat  of  "No-New-Tax"  Candidates 
Urged  at  Two  Trenton  Meetings 

Organized  action  for  education  urged  at  NJEA  Legislative 
Conference  and  at  PTA,  Federated  Boards,  NJEA  Meeting. 


'  “Any  party  or  candidate  who  cries 
‘no-new-taxes’  threatens  New  Jersey- 
education”,  warned  Leonard  E.  Best, 
legislative  chairman  of  the  N.  J.  State 
Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  at  two  recent  meetings  of  State 
education  groups.  Mr.  Best  was  a 
featured  speaker  at  the  NJEA  Legisla¬ 
tive  Conference  held  in  Trenton  on 
January  26.  He  repeated  his  remarks 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  legislative  and 
county  leaders  of  the  N.  J.  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Federated 
Boards,  and  the  NJEA,  held  in  the 
capital  city  on  February  6. 

Mr.  Best’s  remarks  touched  off  an 


ahead”,  he  said. 

Citing  figures  detailed  in  the  new 
booklet  “The  Children  Are  Here”,  Mr. 
Best  noted  that  the  Governor  and  Leg¬ 
islature  elected  next  November  will 
have  to  find,  by  1960,  $22,000,000  ad¬ 
ditional  State  aid  because  of  the  effect 
of  rising  enrollments  on  the  present 
State  aid  formula.  He  predicted  that 
they  will  probably  face  additional 
cries  from  local  taxpayers  for  increas¬ 
ing  aid  even  more  than  that. 

College  Costs  Surveyed 
Pointing  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation’s  study  “The  Closing  Door  to 


all-out  campaign  by 
the  three  education 
groups  to  keep  “no- 
new-tax”  promises 
out  of  the  1957  State 
Election  campaign.  A 
Governor  for  the 
next  four  years,  half 
the  membership  of 
the  State  Senate,  and 
the  entire  General  As¬ 
sembly  will  be  elected 
on  November  5. 

“It  is  fatally  easy 
in  New  Jersey,”  Mi. 

Best  said,  “for  a 
party  or  a  candidate 
to  fall  into  the  ‘no-  I-^®I5LATIVE  CHAIRMEN  for  fhroo  $tato  oducafion  groups  chack 
,  ,,  ovar  mafarials  for  fhair  campaign  to  kaap  "no-naw-tax"  pladgas 

^  rsp*  gf  1957  Stata  Elaction.  Raprasanting  fhair  groups  ara 

Elections  have  Ralph  Kahs,  NJEA  lagislativa  chairman,  Mrs.  Winifrad  Mayars, 
been  won  that  way  chairman  of  tha  lagislativa  committaa  of  tha  N.  J.  Congrass  of 


in  the  past”,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “It  can  en¬ 


Parants  and  Taachars,  and  Leonard  E.  Bast,  lagislativa  chairman 
for  tha  N.  J.  Stata  Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Education. 


courage  the  flow  of  campaign  con¬ 
tributions;  it  sometimes  seems  the 
only  answer  when  the  opposition 
makes  a  similar  pledge  or  denounces 
a  candidate  for  a  reasonable  statement 
of  the  situation.” 

No  Tax  Suggested 
Mr.  Best  did  not  advocate  any  spec¬ 
ific  tax  program  to  meet  the  future 
educational  needs  of  the  State.  “Since 
there  is  not  —  at  this  moment  —  a 
set  of  specific  proposals,  I  shall  be  con¬ 
tent  if  our  candidates  talk  less  about 
taxes  than  about  the  problems  —  in¬ 
cluding  education  —  which  our  State 
government  must  face  in  the  years 


College.”  He  noted  that  the  added 
students  predicted  by  that  survey  will 
need  $332,000,000  for  new  instruc¬ 
tional  buildings  in  which  to  study  and 
an  annual  outlay  of  $83,000,000  to 
cover  tuition  cost.  “The  State  un- 
doubtably  must  face  paying  some  part 
of  this  bill  for  higher  education  ...  It 
is  something  for  candidates  in  the 
coming  election  to  think  about”,  Mr. 
Best  said. 

The  three  educational  groups  are 
hoping  to  talk  with  candidates  and  to 
carefully  study  their  platforms  prior 
to  both  the  primary  election  on  April 
16  and  the  November  5  voting. 


Hurry,  Hurry 

On  Monday,  March  18  all  luncheon 
reservations  for  the  NJEA  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Practical  Public  Relations 
must  be  in  the  headquarters  office. 
Tickets  are  only  $1.00  per  person. 
The  conference  will  provide  Ideas 
by  the  bushel  for  local  association 
leaders  on  developing  good  press 
coverage,  close  personal  relations  in 
the  community,  radio  and  TV  pro¬ 
grams,  public  relations  campaigns, 
and  effective  visual  materials. 
Meetings  are  scheduled  for  Phelps 
Hall,  the  new  student  center,  at 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College. 
The  General  Session  will  open  the 
conference  at  10:00  a.m. 

Date  of  the  Conference — March  23. 

Case  Predicts  School  Aid 
Passage  at  NJEA  Conference 

“Chances  of  securing  passage  of  a 
program  of  Federal  aid  for  school  con 
struction  this  year  are  greatly  ini 
proved”,  according  to  New  Jersey  Sen 
ator  Clifford  P.  Case.  Support  by  over 
whelming  majorities  of  the  members 
of  Congress,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  was  predicted  by  the  Sen 
ator  at  the  annual  NJEA  Legislative 
Luncheon  held  in  Trenton  on  January 
26. 

He  noted  that  both  political  parties 
are  officially  committed  in  their  plat¬ 
forms  to  the  enactment  of  a  school 
construction  bill. 

Senator  Case  also  predicted  early 
adoption  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
civil  rights  program.  “With  a  civil 
rights  bill  behind  us,”  he  added  “we 
shall  .  .  .  not  find  the  ‘segregation’ 
question  any  longer  the  insuperable 
barrier  which  it  has  been  to  Federal 
aid.” 


Awards  Given  .  .  . 


Nine  New  Jersey  scholastic  publi¬ 
cations  received  the  Stephen  Crane 
Memorial  Award  for  Journalism  in  the 
20th  Annual  School  Press  Project 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Tubercu¬ 
losis  and  Health  Association. 

The  nine  publications  represent  the 
following  schools:  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School,  Camden;  Bloomfield 
High  School,  Bloomfield;  Haddonfield 
Junior  High  School,  Haddonfield; 
Benedictine  Academy,  Paterson;  Cape 
May  High  School,  Cape  May;  Sea- 
hrook  School,  Seabrook;  Clayton  High 
School,  Clayton;  Audubon  High 
School,  Audubon;  and  Red  Bank  High 
School,  Red  Bank. 
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Study  Group  Named 
On  Building  Bonds 

Commissioner  of  Eklucation  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Raubinger  has  appointed  a 
17-man  committee  to  study  measures 
by  which  market  position  of  school 
bonds  for  New  Jersey  districts  could 
be  improved.  In  his  invitation  message 
at  the  first  meeting,  Dr.  Raubinger 
indicated  that  more  than  471  million 
dollars  were  expended  by  local  school 
districts  between  July  1,  1945,  and 
June  30,  1955.  At  the  present  time 
New  Jersey  school  districts  have  au¬ 
thorized  but  not  issued  better  than  140 
million  dollars  worth  of  bonds. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  committee 
elected  Emerson  C.  Church,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Tenafly, 
as  its  chairman;  Karl  Famow  will  be 
vice  chairman;  and  Edward  W.  Kil¬ 
patrick,  director  of  business  services. 
State  Department  of  Education,  will 
act  as  secretary.  The  group  agreed  to 
study  the  possibility  of  a  brochure 
which  would  describe  the  high  stability 
and  desirability  of  New  Jersey  local 
bend  issues,  particularly  in  view  of 
recently  enacted  State  school  building 
aid. 

Committee  At  Work  on 
Convention  Plans 

The  Convention  committee  of  the 
NJEIA  Executive  Committee  has  al¬ 
ready  been  hard  at  work  in  meetings 
of  its  own  and  in  discussion  with  At¬ 
lantic  City  Convention  Bureau  ofiicials 
to  initiate  planning  for  the  1957  NJEIA 
Convention.  No  sooner  did  they  get 
back  from  the  record-breaking  1956 
gathering  of  NJEIA  members,  than  the 
various  county  representatives  got 
busy  deciding  how  to  make  1957’s 
even  better. 

Arena  for  Exhibits 
To  start  off  their  work,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  committee  has  received  full  assur¬ 
ance  that  from  now  on  NJEA  would 
have  full  use  of  the  Convention  Hall 
facilities  during  its  three-day  meet¬ 
ing.  Conflicts  with  other  groups — 
such  as  the  one  that  forced  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  exhibit  space  in  1956 — will 
not  be  allowed  to  occur  again,  the  Con¬ 
vention  Bureau  stated.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  therefore  plans  in  1957  to  devote 
the  entire  main  arena  to  a  more  spa¬ 
cious  and  attractive  display.  General 
Sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Second 
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the 


"What's  the  Answer?" 

weekly  half-hour  program  produced  by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
and  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Waak  of  Titia 

Mar.  3  "English” 

"  10  “Why  Teach  Foreign  Languages?” 

“  17  “Should  Communities  Provide  Public  Recreation  Facilities?” 

"  24  "Jobs  for  High  School  Graduates” 


Station 

AM  Fraq. 

Tima 

WAAT,  Newark 

970 

Wednesday,  8:15  p.m. 

WCTC,  New  Brunswick 

1450 

Sunday,  7:30  p.m. 

WFPS,  Atlantic  City 

1450 

Sunday,  9:30  p.m. 

WJLK,  Asbury  Park 

1310 

Thursday,  8:30  p.m. 

WKDN,  Camden 

800 

Sunday,  4:30  p.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown 

1250 

Thursday,  2:30  p.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton 

1360 

Sunday,  2:45  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Brigeton 

1240 

Wednesday,  4:30  p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton 

920 

Sunday,  5:30  p.m. 

Television 

"Progress" 

weekly  hall-houi  color  television  program  produced  by  the  New  Jersey  Elducation 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association. 


Data 

Mar.  2  “Mike  Makes  His  Mark”  (2:(X)  p.m. — this  week  only) 

“  9  “Distributive  Education” 

“  16  “They  Still  Teach  Geography” 

“  23  “Paying  the  School  Bill  ’ 

“  30  “Love  of  Country” 

WRCV-TV,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Channel  3  Saturday,  1 :00  p.m. 


Subjaet 

“Mike  Makes  His  Mark’ 


'Junior  Town  Meeting" 

weekly  half-hour  program  presenting  high  school  students  in  a  lively  debate  on 
some  current  topic  in  the  news. 


WATV,  Newark 


Channel  13 


Saturday,  1 :30  p.m. 


Floor  Convention  Hall  ballroom,  so 
that  all  major  activities  can  be  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  one  large  building. 

Biggest  problem  facing  the  Conven¬ 
tion-planners  at  the  moment  is  that  of 
finding  another  attraction  to  equal 
the  impressive  West  Point  Glee  Club 
concert. 

The  committee  is  hoping  to  again 
set  up  and  even  extend  the  various 


meetings  and  special  attractions  for 
new  teachers. 

Ambassador  Is  Headquarters 

Dates  for  the  1957  Convention  have 
been  set  as  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  November  7,  8  and  9. 

The  Ambassador  Hotel  will  again 
serve  as  NJEIA  headquarters  during 
the  three-day  gathering. 
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Putting  Lifework  in  Homework 


by  Dr.  Able+f  H.  Hury 

assistant  commissioner  of  education 
division  of  curriculum  and  instruction 
Slate  Department  of  Education 


Instead  of  drudgery,  homework  can  be  a  self-generated 
activity  fulfilling  the  child’s  normal  desire  to  learn. 


Traditionally,  teachers  have  re¬ 
quired  pupils  to  do  homework. 
Through  such  assignments,  pupils 
have  l)een  expected  to  continue  their 
formal  education  outside  of  school 
hours.  In  early  days  a  confidence  in 
homework  as  a  means  of  developing 
scholarship  and  character  was  coupled 
with  a  conviction  that  repetition  and 
memorization  were  the  basic  tech¬ 
niques  of  acquiring  an  education. 
When  class  procedures  were  more 
formalized  and  individual  differences 
were  less  regarded  than  today,  home¬ 
work  followed  the  same  patterns  and 
thereby  defeated  its  objectives. 

Homework  Was  Criticized 

The  teacher  made  “assignments.” 
usually  the  same  for  all  the  class. 
Homework  was  characteristically  a 
prolongation  of  classroom  drill  and 
memorization.  Teachers  accepted  pa¬ 
pers  full  of  written  work  as  evidence 
that  the  pupil  had  “done”  his  home¬ 
work.  It  was  often  possible  for  a 
pupil  with  humanitarian  motives  to 
“help”  a  less  able  pupil  by  doing  his 
homework  for  him.  Puzzled  parents 
often  wondered  why  they  found  them¬ 
selves  helping  their  children  at  night 
with  tas^ks  that  seemed  properly  to  be 
a  function  of  the  teacher,  or  what  Is 
mure,  actually  did  the  homework. 
Pupils  seldom  had  much  conviction 


that  the  completion  of  the  assignment 
served  any  other  purpose  for  them 
than  to  enable  them  to  escape  the 
teacher’s  displeasure. 

Inevitably  this  kind  of  homework 
became  subject  to  criticism  by  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  and  parents  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  learning  process  became 
better  understood.  Some  research 
studies  then  revealed  that  pupils  who 
were  not  assigned  this  kind  of  home¬ 
work  appeared  to  learn  as  well  as 
those  who  did.  Some  school  systems 
reduced  or  abandoned  homework  as¬ 
signments  and  then  provided  further 
evidence  that  the  pupils  were  doing 
as  well  as  ever.  Many  parents,  noting 
that  their  children  when  freed  from 
home  assignments  were  released  from 
the  tensions  and  temptations  that  had 
previously  beset  the  youngsters,  heart¬ 
ily  supported  the  abandonment  of 
homework.  Others,  concerned  that 
their  children  were  having  no  home 
chores  to  occupy  their  time,  insisted 
that  homework  assignments  should  be 
made.  As  a  result,  much  argument 
has  taken  place  about  whether  home¬ 
work  should  or  should  not  be  given, 
when  the  real  basis  for  questioning  the 
use  of  homework  lies  in  the  kind  and 
quality  of  ta.sks  which  the  school 
stimulates  pupils  to  undertake  outside 
the  classnmm. 

In  the  modern  classroom  guided  by 


a  skillful  teacher,  much  that  the  pupil 
does  and  learns  is  an  extension  of  hit 
daily  living.  The  teacher’s  part  ii 
manifested  by  encouragement  and 
guidance.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to 
develop  and  expand  his  particular 
abilities  and  interests.  He  learns  fron 
many  sources  including  his  classmates. 
He  leams  facts,  skills  and  attitudes 
in  a  setting  that  is  a  part  of  his  life 
and  not  apart  from  his  life.  When  he 
leaves  the  classroom  at  the  end  of  the 
day  there  is  no  sudden  crossing  of  the 
border  from  the  land  of  the  task¬ 
master  to  the  land  of  freedom.  He 
has  been  guided  to  live  and  grow  in 
wisdom  and  self-direction  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  it  can  be  expected  that  this 
growth  will  be  manifested  in  his  con 
duct  outside  the  school.  A  desire  has 
been  fostered  to  pursue  his  intereits 
outside  the  classroom.  With  his  teach¬ 
er  and  his  fellow  pupils  during  the 
day  he  will  have  planned  his  after 
school  program. 
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No  Longer  a  Taskmaster 


A  kind  of  activity,  largely  self- 
generated  but  organized  through  con- 
siderable  planning  in  the  classroom, 
now  becomes  his  homework.  It  is  no  f 
longer  a  stint  of  drudgery  to  satisfy  | 
a  taskmaster;  it  is  a  means  of  fulfill-  j 
ing  the  child’s  normal  desire  to  learn.  , 


Homework  now  takes  on  many  as¬ 
pects,  some  familiar  in  appearance  and 
others  quite  different.  It  may  be  tak¬ 
ing  a  trip  or  writing  a  report.  It 
may  be  the  careful  observation  of  the 
shapes  of  flowers  and  trees,  or  the 
planting  of  some  seeds  in  a  flower  box 
to  see  them  germinate  and  grow.  It 
may  be  an  excursion  into  art  or  music. 

It  may  be  watching  a  particular  tele¬ 
vision  program,  followed  by  a  family 
discu.ssion  of  its  significance.  It  may 
be  a  conference  with  a  local  scientist  j 
It  may  be  the  collection  of  a  home  j 
reference  library,  indexed  and  anno¬ 
tated.  It  may  be  trying  out  a  new 
game  with  brothers  and  sisters.  It 
may  he  memorizing  poetry.  It  may  be 
drill  and  practice  for  some  learning 
in  which  a  pupil  recognizes  that  his 
automatic  response  is  essential,  such  | 
as  in  the  use  of  number  facts.  It  may 
be  anything  constructive  that  a  child 
would  normally  do  alone  or  with  his 
playmates  or  with  his  family,  except 
that  now  he  undertakes  it  with  an  im¬ 
mediate  or  remote  purpose  that  is 
high  in  his  scale  of  values  for  a  well 
ordered  life. 

Homework  of  this  kind  which  grows 
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out  of  a  vitalized  classroom  is  possible 
and  desirable  at  all  grade  levels.  Ob- 
riously,  due  consideration  for  age  dif¬ 
ferences  and  for  the  basic  needs  of  all 
children  for  adequate  play  and  rest 
is  essential.  While  the  young  child  is 
not  likely  to  become  involved  to  any 
great  extent  in  a  self-propelled  pro¬ 
gram  outside  the  classroom,  the  adoles¬ 
cent  in  junior  and  senior  high  school 
who  has  been  encouraged  to  develop 
over  the  years  competency  in  a  sus¬ 
tained,  self-directed  program  of  per¬ 
sonal  development  can  be  expected 
to  accept  considerable  responsibility 
for  his  educational  activities  outside 
the  classroom.  At  every  age,  of  course, 
the  child’s  total  day  needs  considera¬ 
tion.  To  do  school  work  is  not  his 
only  function;  he  needs  time  and 
energy  to  grow.  He  needs  adequate 
opportunity  for  free  play  and  rest. 
His  schedule  should  not  be  so  full 
that  continuous  pressure  to  get  things 
done  robs  him  of  his  childhood  rights. 
Not  all  education  is  associated  with 
school.  Family  life  itself  is  impor¬ 
tant.  The  school  cannot  intrude  un¬ 
duly  on  out  of  school  time. 

While  the  departmentalization  of 
high  school  organization  may  tend  to 
limit  the  scope  of  some  of  the  pupil’s 
interests,  this  need  not  occur  to  any 
serious  extent  if  his  teachers  stimulate 
him  to  share  in  the  determination  of 
goals  to  be  achieved,  in  the  selection 
of  resources  to  be  used  and  the  kind 
of  learning  activities  to  be  utilized. 
Many  a  classroom  session  will  be 
utilized  for  editorial  work,  summariz¬ 
ing,  and  planning  ahead.  The  skillful 
subject  teacher  in  high  school  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  manifestation  of  compe¬ 
tency  takes  many  forms  and  is  ex¬ 
pressed  through  many  media.  The 
kinds  of  home  work  in  which  the  pupil 
engages  will  reflect  this  point  of  view. 
Better  teachers  provide  time  for  study 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching 
period. 

Child  Enjoys  Learning 
In  conclusion,  no  one  should  be 
fooled  into  believing  that  a  child  who 
is  enjoying  these  varied  home  activi¬ 
ties  is  not  learning.  The  pupil  whose 
homework  is  a  monotonous  continuum 
of  stint  after  stint  in  a  text-book  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  classroom  rehash  is  the 
child  who  complains,  dawdles  and  ac¬ 
complishes  little.  All  evidence  •  shows 
that  a  happy,  interested  child  follow¬ 
ing  a  plan  which  he  has  helped  to 
develop  is  the  one  who  is  learning  the 
most. 


Expanding 
Our  Profession 


As  the  National  Education  Association  reaches  the  anniversary  of  its 
founding  100  years  ago,  it  is  also  engaging  in  a  thoroughgoing  restudy  of 
what  lies  ahead  for  our  profession  in  the  years  to  come.  Convinced  that 
activity  on  a  national  level  must  be  greatly  expanded  to  both  coordinate 
and  advance  the  teachers  of  America,  the  Representative  Assembly  at  the 
1956  NEA  Convention  in  Portland  asked  for  a  complete  restudy  of  the 
services  and  dues  of  the  organization.  Dues  would  be  increased  to  $10.00 
per  year  to  cover  the  cost.  This  is  part  of  what  that  money  will  pay  for  .  .  . 

Reid  Services 

MANY  TEACH  EIRS  want  the  NEA’s  program  brought  close  home  to 
them  through  the  services  of  competent  field  workers. 

Local  associations  need  help  to  plan  their  own  action  programs  and  to 
link  their  efforts  with  the  goals  of  their  state  associations  and  the  NEA.  The 
successes  of  each  local  group  need  to  be  made  known  to  many  others. 

The  national  program  can  be  more  closely  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  in¬ 
dividual  members  when  local  conditions  are  examined  first  hand.  Some 
teachers,  especially  in  the  largest  cities,  are  imaware  of  the  constructive  help 
their  national  organization  can  give.  They  do  not  always  appreciate  how  their 
own  experiences  and  resources  can  encourage  teachers  in  smaller  communi¬ 
ties.  These  local  resources  must  be  located  and  brought  together  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  whole. 

Special  effort  is  needed  to  stimulate  greater  interest  and  participation  of 
college  faculties  in  the  problems  of  the  united  profession.  Not  enough  is  being 
done  “to  personalize”  the  NEA  through  direct  contact  with  all  teachers. 

The  Expanded  Program  Proposes  .  .  . 

To  cooperate  with  local  and  state  associations  in  establishing  more  leader¬ 
ship  training  opportunities  for  all  members. 

To  work  with  local  and  state  education  associations  in  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  workshops  and  conferences. 

To  increase  the  size  of  the  field  staff  working  among  local,  state,  and 
national  leaders. 

To  increase  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  discover  and  serve  the  needs 
of  all  teachers,  especially  those  in  metropolitan  centers. 

To  extend  NEIA  cooperation  to  individuals  and  groups  working  with 
teachers  in  towns  and  rural  districts. 

To  make  greater  effort  to  inform  all  teachers  of  the  present  services  of 
the  national  association  and  of  the  ways  whereby  each  member  can  share 
in  the  improvement  of  those  services. 

To  inform  more  systonatically  the  NEA  staff  and  d^artments,  commis¬ 
sions,  and  conunittees  of  the  day-by-day  needs  and  interests  of  individual 
members. 

To  share  more  extensively  with  local  and  state  association  staffs  the  load 
of  membership  enrollment. 

To  work  continuously  in  extending  understanding  and  cooperation  among 
NEIA  members. 


'S 


The  second  graders  were  writing  up 
their  science  experiments.  Words  like 
vibrate,  vibration,  vapor,  condensa¬ 
tion,  and  evaporation  were  used  cor¬ 
rectly,  yet  ingenuously. 

Work  like  this  is  going  on  all  the 
time  in  the  East  Orange  Schools.  Col¬ 
umbian  School  and  Franklin  School 
have  given  a  particularly  intensive 
trial  for  five  years  to  what  we  call 
“a  sounder  approach  to  reading,”  or 
what,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we’ve 
named  the  SW'S  method.  These  schools 
have  had  no  trouble  with  the  great 
Flesch  controversy.  Their  spirit  was 
strong  where  “he”  was  weak!  Long 
before  the  notorious  “Johnny”  book. 
East  Orange  was  developing  a  program 
of  word  attack  skills  which,  pre 
bellum,  included  the  best  —  though 
scarce  it  is  —  of  Dr.  Flesch’s  sug¬ 
gestions  (e.g.,  every  word  is  at  least 
partly  phonetic),  but  only  as  a  small 
part  of  a  rich,  vitalized  program 


non.  Briefly,  here  are  five  important 
differences  between  the  customary 
method  and  that  which  we  now  call 

sws. 

SWS  stands  for 

Sentences  or  Stories 

Words 

Speech  Sounds 

or  for  the  same  terms  in  reversed 
order.  This  simply  means  that  in¬ 
stead  of  limiting  the  beginning  of 
leading  to  sentences  and  “sight 
words,”  the  children  start  immediately 
to  learn  letter-sounds.  They  may  learn 
the  word  look  first,  which  helps  them 
with  the  sound  of  the  letter  I,  or  vice 
versa. 

Approach  Is  Flexible 

1.  The  first  of  these  five  differences 
(advantages)  is  that  the  SWS  ap¬ 
proach  is  MORE  BROAD-BASED  AND 
FLEXIBLE.  There  are  no  taboos  about 
teaching  letters  and  letter-sounds.  The 
child  sees  letters  wherever  he  goes. 


reading  to  such  “sight- words”  isolates 
the  new  experience  from  life  outside 
the  schoolroom. 

Using  real-life  situations  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  child’s  natural  interest  in 
his  own  initials  and  the  large  impor. 
tant  letters  he  meets  everywhere  (H— 
Hot),  and  playing  the  great  variety 
of  games  —  we  have  developed  over 
115  —  which  help  develop  automatic 
skill  in  letter-sound  associations  and 
make  a  fa.-cinating  addition  to  the 
usual  reading  program.  This  phonetic 
attack  offers  not  only  the  novelty 
which  all  children  crave,  hut  allows  a 
flexibility  which  enables  the  teacher  to 
guarantee  that  every  single  child  is 
progressing  in  some  essential  phase 
of  written  language. 

The  broader  base,  the  letter-sounds 
as  well  as  the  “sight  words,”  thus 
not  only  helps  the  whole  class  develop 
a  reading  and  writing  vocabulary 
much  more  quickly;  it  also  provides 
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by  Mrs.  Lorna  C.  Reed 

reading  consultant 
East  Orange 


and  Dr.  Donald  S.  Klopp 

principal,  Franklin  School 
East  Orange 


CHILDREN  In  East  Oranqa  schools  taka  part  in  many  drills  and  9amas 
for  davalopin9  automatic  lattar-sound  associations. 


which,  here,  makes  reading  a  con¬ 
stant  challenge  to  thought,  and  keeps 
the  language  skills  working  as  a  key 
to  better  comprehension  and  interpre¬ 
tation. 

Either  Way  It's  SWS 
The  phonetic  approach,  mentioned 
above,  differs  in  certain  important 
ways  from  the  commonly  accepted 
methods  of  teaching  beginning  read¬ 
ing.  That  is,  we  assume  that  the 
usual  way  is  to  follow  one  or  more 
of  the  almost  universally  used  “read¬ 
ing  series”  or  the  “manuals”  that 
accompany  them  and  that,  from  time 
to  time,  stress  methodology.  With  us, 
this  equipment  is  only  one  tool,  an 
adjunct,  a  resource  —  not  sine  qua 


He  can  proudly  find  the  L-marked 
gadget  which  turns  on  the  lights  in 
the  family  car  and  the  one  that  shows 
Daddy  where  Low  Gear  is.  If  depend¬ 
ence  is  lodged  in  a  standard  reading 
series,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  child  notices  words  like  look,  see, 
baby,  or  sentences  like  **Look,  Jane, 
look,”  or  “OA,  oh,  see  baby”  anywhere 
except  in  a  preprimer.  Limiting  the 

Th*  malarial  for  this  arllcl*  It  batad  on  a 
toon-lo-b*-publIth*d  book  by  Mrt.  Road  and 
Dr.  Klopp  anilllad  "Phonict  for  Thou9hl  — 
a  handbook  for  laachart"  by  Comal  Pratt,  200 
Varick  Si.,  Naw  York  Clly  ($2.75).  An  atpac- 
lally  utaful  faalur*  of  ih*  naw  book  will  b*  a 
complol*  datcripllon  of  Ih*  115  Iriad  and 
latlad  9am*t  and  davicat  for  I*achin9  phonict 
Ih*  SWS  way. 


a  solid  foundation  for  the  many  chil¬ 
dren  who  just  cannot  seem  to  retain 
sight  words.  These  children  can  al¬ 
most  always  learn  their  “sounds,” 
which  in  turn  serve  as  clues  to  those 
words  elusive  to  them.  Moreover, 
success  in  any  area  gives  the  lift  and 
motivation  for  further  learning. 

Learn  Vowels  Early 
2.  Contrary  to  the  usual  practice, 
VOWELS  ARE  TAUGHT  EARLY  IN  THE 
FIRST  GRADE.  Teachers  of  SWS,  after 
30  years  of  experimentation,  have 
found  that  both  vowels  and  consonant 
sounds  are  taught  most  effectively 
while  the  children  are  building  a  sight 
vocabulary.  Teachers  have  complete 
freedom  in  this  matter,  and  there  is 
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Letter-sounds  or  sight-words  first? 


^Start  with  both^\  advise  two  reading  specialists. 


*and  make  children  independent  readers  sooner.’ 


no  pressure  to  hurry  the  children 
along.  In  most  cases  children  learn 
many  words  as  wholes  before  they 
learn  any  vowel  sounds.  But  the  tend¬ 
ency  among  teachers  using  this  eclec¬ 
tic,  combination  method  is  to  teach 
the  vowels  a  little  earlier  each  year. 

Whea  we  asked  one  teacher  of  an 
average  group  if  she  was  not  pushing 
things  a  bit  to  be  teaching  short  a,  i, 
and  e  all  before  Christmas,  she  said, 
“But  I  want  to  help  them  read  all 
those  good  library  books  back  there!” 
Any  teacher  who  has  similarly  cast 


(Ipproddh 


most  reading  manuals  advise,  until 
the  child  has  built  up  a  stock  of  sight 
words  before  “calling  attention”  to 
letter  sounds,  many  children  have  al¬ 
ready  formed  confusions  so  indelible 
that  expensive  experts  cannot  always 
erase  them.  Few  if  any  of  the  most 
widely  known  reading  authorities 
would  deny  the  really  phonetic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  teacher  of  remedial 
reading! 

Yes,  confusions  there  are.  Every 
upper  grade  teacher  is  all  too  familiar 
with  the  child  who  confuses  n  and  m,‘ 


problem  solving  in  arithmetic  by  hav¬ 
ing  their  attention  called,  willy-nilly, 
to  addition  and  subtraction  facts  and 
to  multiplication  tables,  so  the  major¬ 
ity  likewise  cannot  develop  phonetic 
skill  and  insight  by  having  attention 
directed  to  the  fact  that  Mother,  my, 
and  make  all  start  with  the  same 
letter;  that  the  letter  i  has  its  short 
sound  in  tip  but  its  long  sound  in  ice; 
and  so  on  and  on.  Better  to  “play 
by  ear”  than  sight-read  haphazardly. 
We  therefore  spice  the  otherwise  ex¬ 
cellent  basal-reader  program  with 
large  doses  of  organized  drill.  With 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  speech 
teacher,  we  teach  the  children  that 
“The  letter  m  says  mmm;”  the  letter 
1  says  i,  as  in  Indian,”  etc.  As  noted 
before  (Difference  #1),  this  drill  is 
vitalized  by  finding  the  letters  and 
their  sounds  in  ail  sorts  of  interesting 
places.  The  speaking  vocabulary  of 
the  first  graders  expands  rapidly  as 
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BIROS,  BEAKS,  and  buHarfliat  ara  utad  aarly  to  amphasiza  tha  com¬ 
mon  sound  and  common  latter  usad  to  begin  all  three  words. 


off  the  chains  of  custom  could  give 
many  additional  arguments  for  start¬ 
ing  drill  on  the  vowels  in  first  grade, 
but  the  most  potent  reason  is  probably 
the  one  that  came  immediately  to  the 
teacher’s  mind.  Learning  the  vowel 
sounds  (the  only  ingredient  in  every 
word)  makes  children  independent 
readers  sooner. 

Prevent  Confusions 
3.  SWS  ACCENTS  PREVENTION  RATHER 
THAN  REMEDIATION.  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,  and  in  reading,  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  far  more  than 
a  pound  of  cure.  As  soon  as  children 
start  reading  and  writing  words,  they 
are  forming  associations  between  let¬ 
ters  and  sounds.  If  teachers  wait,  as 

March,  its? 


h,  d,  and  p;  e  and  i;  o  and  u;  etc. 
Early  teaching  of  the  vowels,  so  that 
children  can  really  use  their  phonetic 
tool  for  independent  work,  not  only 
minimizes  these  confusions,  but  pro¬ 
vides  readiness  for  the  next  step  in 
reading. 

Instead  of  analyzing  the  words  he 
is  “reading”  (or  too  often  stumbling 
over)  to  learn  their  component  parts, 
the  child  can  put  the  parts  together 
to  tackle  his  new  words  without  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  thought. 

Drill.  Drill.  Drill 

4.  SWS  BOLDLY  STRESSES  A  WEALTH 
OF  ORGANIZED  DRILL,  of  which  the 
standard  series  are  quite  barren.  Just 
as  children  cannot  develop  facility  in 


they  collect  words  starting  with  the 
letter  they  are  currently  mastering. 
We  believe  that  this  drill  belongs 
largely  in  the  first  grade  because 

(a)  six-year  olds  have  great  fun  enjoying 
the  repetitive  games  used,*  and  have  more 
time  in  their  less  crowded  program; 

(b)  beginners  are  proud  of  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  learning  their  letters,  while  4th 
or  5th  graders  (with  more  psychological 
prescience  than  some  of  their  distant  super¬ 
iors)  consider  this  work  “babyish”;  the 
sooner  “sounds”  are  learned,  the  sooner  they 
are  put  to  use,  which  practice  in  turn  crys- 

(Continued  on  next  page) 

*  For  a  more  extended  explanation,  see 
Reed,  and  Klopp,  “Fun  with  Words,”  in 
Reading  for  Today's  Children,  XXXVtl 
Yearbook  of  D.E.S.P.,  NEIA,  September 
1955,  pp.  97  to  102. 


{continued  from  previous  page) 
tallizes  the  learning,  phonics  being  a  self- 
sharpening  tool; 

(c)  learning  letter-sounds  is  so  difficult 
for  some  children  that  they  need  literally 
years  of  drill  in  order  to  read  and  compre¬ 
hend  upper  grade  text  books;  and  finally 

(d)  early  teaching  and  sufficient  drill 
prevent  those  confusions  which  must  later 
be  unlearned  at  great  cost  in  time  and 
money. 

Read  the  Word 

5.  SWS  IS  LOGICAL,  CLEAR,  AND  TO 
THE  POINT.  East  Orange  teachers  of 
SWS  do  not  spend  undue  time  dis¬ 
cussing  phonetic  analysis,  structural 
analysis,  consonant  substitution,  gen¬ 
eral  configuration,  etc.  They  do  not 
confuse  the  children  (or  themselves?) 
v^ith  the  eight  or  ten  different  methods 
of  word  attack  from  among  which 
children  are  supposed  to  choose  the 
appropriate  one.  Their  directions  are 


more  simply  —  “Read  the  word.”  If 
the  child  is  driving  steadily  forward 
by  perusing  words  in  a  left-to-right 
direction  to  understand  what  he  is 
reading,  he  won’t  even  know  how  he 
gets  the  words  because  he  will  be  con¬ 
centrating  on  what  they  mean. 

Consider  an  example.  A  child  is 
reading  the  sentence  “The  man  hid 
in  a  clump  of  bushes,”  but  does  not 
know  the  word  clump.  The  directions, 
suggested  by  the  popular  manuals 
which  accompany  the  basic  readers, 
for  unraveling  such  a  word  are: 

(a)  visualize  a  known  word  which  looks 
like  the  new  word  except  for  the  initial 
consonant  sound  (for  instance  jump) ; 

associate  an  appropriate  word  with 
the  consonant  symbol  which  makes  the  new 
word  different  from  the  known  word.  (This 
involves  visualizing  another  known  word, 
such  as  clock,  as  the  children  taught  that 


way  are  not  taught  the  sound  of  cl  except  ■  ■, 
in  association  with  another  word) ;  ' 

(c)  blend  the  sound  of  this  consonaai 
element  with  the  adjoining  sound  in  the 
word-whole. 

Nothing  is  particularly  mentioned 
about  what  this  involved  process  may 
do  to  the  months  or  years  of  effort  in 
which  teachers  have  sold  their  souls 
stressing  LEFT  to  RIGHT! 

Our  own  directions  for  getting  that  I 
unknown  word  clump,  again  would  | 
more  simply  be  “Read  it.” 

Is  it  possible  that  in  defending  a 
now  obsolete  and  impractical  approach  I 
to  teaching  word-perception,  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  reading  experts  are 
guilty  of  “polysyllabic  intimidation”? 

For  our  money,  we’ll  all  do  better 
if  we  measure  in  a  modest  but  un¬ 
finished  movement  —  playing  natur¬ 
ally  by  ear. 


Teaching  and  Educational  Opportunities  Abroad 

by  Mrs.  Elizabefh  W.  Haven 
assistant  director  of  research 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 


w. 


HERE  will  you  be  in  1957-58? 
Maybe  you  will  be  teaching  in  any 
one  of  30  foreign  countries  under  pro¬ 
visions  set  up  by  Acts  of  Congress. 
Maybe  you  will  be  instructing  the 
children  of  military  and  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  stationed  in  numerous  posts 
throughout  the  world.  Or  maybe  you 
will  be  a  student  again,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  more  than  1,000  grants 
made  available  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  In  any  case,  you  may  be 
one  of  the  more  than  11, OCX)  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  will  be  either  teaching  or 
studying  abroad  in  1957-58. 

This  figure  is  unbelievably  large 
when  we  think  how  20  years  ago  it 
was  the  rare  American  who  left  his 
shores.  The  extent  of  international 
relationships  makes  an  even  greater 
impression  when  we  realize  that  the 
American  exchange  at  the  present 
time  represents  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  number  of  lecturers,  teachers, 
and  students  who  leave  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  during  a  year.  Most 
American  citizens  travel  to  Europe, 
with  only  one  in  twelve  spending 
time  in  the  Far  Eastern  countries. 
Arrangements  for  these  exchanges 
originate  through  various  agencies, 
the  most  prominent  being:  the  United 
States  Office  of  Elducation,  the  Insti¬ 


tute  of  International  Education  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  Conference 
Board  of  Associated  Research  Coun¬ 
cils,  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  organizations  are  authorized 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  assist 
in  the  screening  and  recommendation 
of  applicants  for  the  International 
Educational  Exchange  Program  made 
possible  by  the  Fulbright  and  Smith- 
Mundt  Acts  and  through  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  public  and  private  schools 
here  and  abroad.  Under  these  two 
Acts,  foreign  currencies  acquired 
through  the  sale,  of  surplus  proper¬ 
ties  abroad  and  American  dollar 
appropriations  are  dedicated  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  in  Fulbright  and 
non-Fulbright  countries.  The  Teacher 
Programs  Branch  of  the  Office  of 
Education  arranges  mutual  exchange 
of  foreign  teachers  with  American 
teachers  and  one-way  teaching  assign¬ 
ments  where  no  exchange  is  involved. 
At  the  present  time  it  has  already  re¬ 
cruited  over  325  teachers  for  the 
1957-58  school  year.  The  Conference 
Board  deals  primarily  with  university 
teaching  and  advanced  research.  The 
Department  of  Defense  also  recruits 
teachers  for  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  establishments  abroad.  Further 
information  on  opportunities  avail¬ 


able  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
NJEA  Research  Division. 

Is  your  appetite  now  whetted  for 
overseas  adventure?  If  so,  you  want 
specifics.  What  do  these  agencies  con¬ 
sider  in  screening  applicants?  If  it  is 
for  study,  high  scholastic  standards 
are  an  absolute  necessity.  If  it  is  for 
teaching,  general  qualifications  in¬ 
volve:  (1)  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
culture  and  educational  system  of  the 
country  you  are  about  to  visit,  (2) 
the  ability  and  desire  to  interpret 
American  education  and  life  abroad, 
and  (3)  the  willingness  to  adjust  to 
a  new  and  possibly  difficult  environ¬ 
ment.  Specific  requirements  involve 
United  States  citizenship,  collie  de¬ 
gree,  valid  teaching  certificate,  and 
some  actual  teaching  experience.  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  language  of  the  host 
country  is  not  universally  required 
but  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
the  appointment.  But  for  anyone  tak¬ 
ing  a  foreign  assignment,  be  aware  of 
all  angles. 

Investigate  into  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  salary  payment.  Under  the 
Fulbright  Act,  your  money  is  not  con¬ 
vertible  into  American  dollars  and 
must  he  spent  in  the  respective  coun¬ 
try.  On  some  exchanges  you  must 
(continued  on  page  307) 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFSET  AVOIDANCE  CHARTS 


If  you  were  born  before  the  dates  listed  in  these  tables,  and  have  not  already  retired,  you  are 
already  subject  to  a  social  security  offset  against  your  retirement  allowance.  Senate  Bill  33,  how¬ 
ever,  would  make  it  possible  for  many  teachers  in  this  age  group  to  avoid  the  offset  by  retiring 
at  the  end  of  this  school  year.  This  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is  now  before  the  As¬ 
sembly.  Watch  the  NJEA  Legislative  Bulletins  for  further  information. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFSET 

For . .  .Women 


(If  Coverage  Began  January  1,  1955) 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFSET 

For . . .  Men 


(If  Coverage  Began  January  1,  1955), 


Numbar  of  Quorfors 

Noodod  For  Social  Social  Security  Covaraqa 
Security  Coverage  At  at  a  Teacher  Will  Not  le 


If  You 

Were  Born 

e  Teecher  Before 

Retirement  From 
Teaching 

Achieved  Provided  the 
Mective  Date  of  Retire¬ 
ment  It  Not  Later  Than  . 

July 

2,  1893  -  Oct. 

1.  1893 

10 

April  1,  1957* 

Oct. 

2,  1893  -  Jan. 

1.  1894 

11 

July  1,  1957* 

Jan. 

2,  1894  -  April 

1,  1894 

12 

Oct.  1,  1957* 

April  2,  1894  -  July 

1.  1894 

13 

Jan.  1.  1958 

July 

2,  1894  -  Oct. 

1.  1894 

14 

April  1.  1958* 

Oct. 

2,  1894  -  Jan. 

1.  1895 

15 

July  1,  1958* 

Jan. 

2,  1895  -  April 

1,  1895 

16 

Oct  1,  1958* 

.\pril  2,  1895  •  July 

1,  1895 

17 

Jan.  1.  1959 

July 

2,  1895  -  Oct. 

1,  1895 

18 

April  1,  1959* 

Oct. 

2.  1895  -  Jan. 

1,  18% 

19 

July  1.  1959* 

Jan. 

2.  18%  -  July 

1,  18% 

20 

Oct.  1,  1959* 

July 

2,  18%  -  Jan. 

1.  1897 

21 

Jan.  1,  1960 

Jan. 

2.  1897  -  July 

1.  1897 

22 

April  1.  I960* 

July 

2,  1897  -  Jan. 

1,  1896 

23 

July  1,  1960* 

Jan. 

2.  1898  -  July 

1.  1896 

24 

Oct.  1,  1960* 

July 

2,  1898  -  Jan. 

1.  1899 

25 

Jan.  1,  1%1 

Jan. 

2,  1899  -  July 

1,  1899 

26 

April  1,  1%1* 

July 

2,  1899  -  Jan. 

1.  1900 

27 

July  1.  1%1* 

Jan. 

2,  1900  -  July 

1,  1900 

28 

Oct.  1,  1%1* 

July 

2,  1900  -  Jan. 

1.  1901 

29 

Jan.  1,  1%2 

Jan. 

2.  1901  -  July 

1.  1901 

30 

April  1.  1%2* 

July 

2,  1901  -  Jan. 

1,  1902 

31 

July  1,  1%2* 

Jan. 

2,  1902  -  July 

1,  1902 

32 

Oct.  1,  1%2* 

July 

2.  1902  -  Jan. 

1,  1903 

33 

Jan.  1,  1963 

Jan. 

2,  19a3  -  July 

1,  1903 

34 

April  1.  1963* 

July 

2,  1903  -  Jan. 

1.  1904 

35 

July  1,  1963* 

Jan. 

2,  1904  -  July 

1.  1904 

36 

Oct.  1,  1963* 

July 

2.  1904  -  Jan. 

1,  1905 

37 

Jan.  1.  1964 

Jan. 

2,  1905  -  July 

1,  1905 

38 

April  1,  1964* 

July 

2,  1905  -  Jan. 

1.  1906 

39 

July  1,  1964* 

Jan. 

2.  1906  or  thereafter 

40 

Oct.  1.  1964* 

*ltut  in  any  rase  before  earning  $4200  in  public  employment  in 
the  calendar  year  in  this  column. 


Number  of  Quartert 


Needed  For  Social  Social  Security  Coverage 
Security  Coverage  At  at  a  Teacher  Will  Not  le 
a  Teacher  lefore  Achieved  Provided  the 


If  You 

Ware 

Born 

Retirement  From 
Teeching 

Effective  Dete  of  Retire¬ 
ment  It  Not  Leter  Then  . 

July 

2,  18%  -  Oct. 

1,  18% 

10 

April  1,  1957* 

Oct. 

2,  18%  -  Jan. 

1,  1897 

11 

July  1.  1957* 

Jan. 

2,  1897  -  April 

1,  1897 

12 

Oct.  1.  1957* 

April  2,  1897  •  July 

1,  1897 

13 

Jan.  1,  1958 

July 

2,  1897  -  Oct 

1,  1897 

14 

AprU  1,  1958* 

Oct. 

2,  1897  -  Jan. 

1.  1898 

15 

July  1,  1958* 

Jan. 

2,  1896  -  April 

1.  1896 

16 

Oct  1.  1958* 

April  2,  1896  -  July 

1,  1896 

17 

Jan.  1,  19.59 

July 

2,  1896  -  Oct 

1.  1896 

18 

Apiil  1,  1959* 

Oct. 

2,  1896  -  Jan. 

1,  1899 

19 

July  1,  1959* 

Jan. 

2,  1899  -  July 

1,  1899 

20 

Oct.  1,  1959* 

July 

2,  1899  -  Jan. 

1,  1900 

21 

Jan.  1.  1960 

Jan. 

2.  1900  •  July 

1.  1900 

22 

April  1,  1960* 

July 

2.  1900  -  Jan. 

1.  1901 

23 

July  1.  1960* 

Jan. 

2,  1901  -  July 

1,  1901 

24 

Oct.  1,  1960* 

July 

2,  1901  -  Jan. 

1,  1902 

25 

Jan.  1,  1%1 

Jan. 

2,  1902  -  July 

1,  1902 

26 

AprU  1,  1%1* 

July 

2,  1902  •  Jan. 

1.  1903 

27 

July  1,  1%1* 

Jan. 

2.  1903  -  July 

1,  1903 

28 

Oct  1,  1%1* 

July 

2,  1903  -  Jan. 

1.  1904 

29 

Jan.  1,  1%2 

Jan. 

2,  1904  -  July 

1.  1904 

30 

April  1,  1962* 

July 

2,  19(Kt  -  Jan. 

1,  1905 

31 

July  1,  1962* 

Jan. 

2,  1905  -  July 

1,  1905 

32 

Oct.  1,  1962* 

July 

2,  1905  -  Jan. 

1.  1906 

33 

Jan.  1.  1963 

Jan. 

2,  1906  -  July 

1.  1906 

34 

April  1,  1963* 

July 

2,  1906  -  Jan. 

1.  1907 

35 

July  1,  1963* 

Jan. 

2,  1907  -  July 

1,  1907 

36 

Oct  1,  1963* 

July 

2,  1907  -  Jan. 

1,  1906 

37 

Jan.  1.  1964 

Jan. 

2,  1908  -  July 

1,  1906 

38 

April  1.  1964* 

July 

2,  1906  -  Jan. 

1,  1909 

39 

July  1.  1964* 

Jan. 

2,  1909  or  thereafter 

40 

Oct.  1,  1964* 

*But  in  any  case  before  earning  $4200  in  public  employment  in 
the  calendar  year  in  this  column. 
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Join  the  "By-Liners 


By  Harold  Halnfeld 

science  teacher 

Roosevelt  School,  Union  City 


To  help  you  try  your  hand  at  writing  for 
professional  magazines,  here  are  some  basic  hints 
on  the  why  and  how  of  submitting  articles. 


1  OU  won’t  get  rich  writing  for  edu¬ 
cational  publications.  Very  few  edu¬ 
cators  can  add  sizeable  amounts  to 
their  income  tax  returns  for  money 
received  from  articles  published  in 
professional  journals.  Yet  there  are 
many  rewards  and  much  personal  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  be  gained  from  a  “by¬ 
line”  in  a  school  magazine. 

Articles  published  may  be  a  factor 
in  obtaining  a  better  salary  or  posi¬ 
tion.  On  application  forms  for  new 
positions,  a  candidate  is  often  asked 
to  list  his  contributions  to  educational 
publications.  Similarly  when  studying 
for  advanced  degrees,  “What  have 
you  written?”  often  appears  on  the 
questionnaire. 

Some  school  authorities  make  it  at¬ 
tractive  for  their  personnel  to  write 
educational  articles.  In  Newark,  for 
example,  a  teacher  can  earn  up  to  six  ‘ 
points  of  equivalency  credit  for  this 
activity.  Thus  a  f>erson  can  be  six 
credits  from  the  master’s  degree  and 
move  to  the  master’s  level  on  the  salary 
schedule  as  a  result  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished.  Money  in  the  bank,  indirectly, 
but  actually  as  a  result  of  writing. 

Encourage  Others 

School  officials  should  encourage 
their  faculty  to  submit  ideas  for  pub¬ 
lication.  These  articles  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  medium  of  publicity  for  a  school 
system  to  have  its  activities  printed 
in  the  professional  journals.  Public 
relations  need  not  be  limited  to  the 
school  district  and  to  the  local  press 
covering  the  area.  Describing  the  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  and  activities  of  a 
school  encourages  others  to  try  your 
ideas  which  can  be  a  factor  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  education. 

Exiitors  of  educational  magazines 
welcome  practical  articles  reporting 


successful  procedures.  Your  experi¬ 
ences  developing  materials  for  units, 
courses,  administrative  procedures, 
guidance  techniques,  school  programs, 
materials  and  activities  are  what  they 
want  for  their  readers.  Have  you  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  teaching  technique, 
written  a  play  for  a  holiday  assembly, 
revised  or  developed  a  new  type  or 
system  of  offense  or  defense  in  foot¬ 
ball,  new  cheers  for  the  cheerleaders 
or  a  hundred-and-one  other  activities? 
Why  not  prepare  the  material  for 
possible  publication? 


New  Jersey  Educational  Journals'. 

NJEA  Review 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
180  W.  State  Street 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Audio-Visual  News 
Mrs.  Dorothea  V.  Neary,  Editor 
Elementary  School 
Palisade  Park,  N.  J. 

.\uDio-VisuAL  Leadership  CouNat 
Newsletter 
Emma  Fan  tone.  Editor 
State  Teachers  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

A-V  Tips 

William  King,  N.  J.  A-V  Coordinator 
Jersey  and  Lalor  Streets 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

N.  J.  Health  &  Physical  Education 
Reporter 

Russel  Neide,  Editor 
Berkley-Terrace  School 
Irvington,  N.  J. 

N.  J.  Science  Teachers  Bulletin 
Dr.  Catherine  Bergen,  President 
State  Teachers  College 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Industrial  Arts  Newsmagazine 
William  Devonald,  Editor 
87  Lennox  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 

N.  J.  Guidance  Newsletter 
Dr.  Davis,  Editor 
State  Teachers  College 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


In  preparing  articles,  the  message 
should  be  clear.  Choose  a  lively,  inter¬ 
esting  style  rather  than  that  of  a  thesis. 
When  writing,  a  short  outline  of  the 
article  is  helpful  for  keeping  to  the 
point.  It  is  also  helpful  to  speak  the 
material  into  a  tape  recorder  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  how  it  sounds.  Notes  made 
from  the  playback  can  aid  in  getting 
the  material  into  better  shape. 

Write  to  Editor 

Use  short  sentences  and  short  para¬ 
graphs  to  insure  clearness  of  thought 
in  setting  forth  such  new  ideas.  Cor¬ 
rect  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitali¬ 
zation  are  imperative  in  writing  for 
publications. 

Scan  through  the  journals  in  your 
area  of  education  and  those  of  related 
fields.  It  may  be  possible  to  consider 
three  or  four  publications  in  this  way. 
For  example,  an  article  might  describe 
a  student  visualized  unit  about  astron¬ 
omy.  There  is  the  possibility  of  the 
science  education  journals  as  well  as 
audio-visual  publications. 

Check  the  masthead  and  note  the 
name  of  the  editor.  It  is  better  to  ad¬ 
dress  him  personally.  Note  the  num¬ 
ber,  length  and  type  of  articles  that 
(Continued  on  page  306) 


Articles  of  general  interest  to  teachers  and 
administrators. 


Use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  classroom 
teachers. 


Material  for  audio-visual  coordinator  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  audio-visual  program. 


.Vudio-visual  material  fur  teachers  and  co¬ 
ordinators. 


Articles  for  health,  physical  education  and 
recreation  teachers. 


Articles  for  science  teachers. 


Material  for  Industrial  Arts.  Home  Economics 
and  Vocational  Guidance. 


Guidance  articles. 
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To  pique  your  interest  in  head¬ 
ing  across  the  boarder  to  fiesta 
land”  ^  here  are  some  highlights 
of  the  1957  NJEA-NEA  tour 
to  Mexico. 


Bienvenido  A  Mexico! 


TkAVEL  time’s  just  ahead.  And  for 
a  vacation  that’s  “out  of  this  world’” 
though  only  hours  away  from  your 
doorstep,  you  couldn't  make  a  better 
choice  than  Mexico. 

N.J.  Group  Plying 
From  July  11  to  August  2,  a  group 
of  New  Jersey  teachers  will  be  ex¬ 
ploring  the  land  below  the  Rio  Grande. 
An  early  morning  plane  flight  out  of 
New  York  and  Washington  will  whisk 
them  on  their  way  to  23  days  of  learn¬ 
ing,  excitement,  and  relaxation.  A 
half  dozen  typical  days  give  some  idea 
of  the  many  sights  to  be  seen. 

July  12  MEXICO  CITY.  Morning  sight¬ 
seeing  includes  visit  to  Ministry 
of  Education  and  tour  of  the  Zocalo 
area  with  lunch  on  the  roof  garden 
of  the  Majestic  Hotel.  Afternoon 
drive  out  past  the  Summer  School, 
the  Military  Academy  and  the 
Tree  of  Sad  Night  to  Chapultepec 
Park  and  up  to  the  Castle  with 
its  fine  view  of  the  city.  Your  after¬ 
noon  drive  will  include  some  of 
Mexico  City’s  modem  industrial 
and  residential  sections. 

July  17  Begin  eleven  day  trip  hy  chartered 
motorcoach.  En  route  to  SAN 
MIGUEL  DE  ALLENDE,  stop  in 
Queretaro  for  lunch  and  sightsee¬ 
ing  which  includes  a  visit  to  the 


famous  Hill  of  Bells  where  Maxi¬ 
milian  was  executed. 

July  20  To  GUADALAJARA.  Afternoon 
sightseeing  includes  visits  to  the 
markets,  glass  factory,  pottery 
works,  the  orphanage  and  resi¬ 
dential  areas. 

July  23  To  MORELIA.  Visit  UNESCO 
school.  Late  morning  departure 
from  Patzcuaro.  Afternoon  sight¬ 
seeing  in  Morelia  includes  Govern¬ 
ment  Palace  and  Morelos’  House. 
July  28  Trip  hy  air  to  Acapulco.  City  tour 
and  ride  in  glass  bottom  hoat.  Late 
afternoon  return  to  MEXICO  CITY. 
July  30  To  PUEBLA.  Morning  sightseeing 
includes  Hacienda  de  las  Animas, 
Cordoba  and  the  house  of  Verdini. 
After  lunch  depart  Fortin.  Arrive 
in  Puebla  for  afternoon  sightseeing 
which  includes  onyx  and  tile  fac¬ 
tories. 

Old  Mexico!  The  mere  sound  of 
those  magic  words  falls  like  a  benedic¬ 
tion  on  the  ears  of  winter-weary 
“gringos’’.  That  wonderful  land  be¬ 
yond  the  “Big  River”,  warm  and  in¬ 
viting  under  the  southern  sun. 

As  any  good  guidebook  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  quick  to  tell  you,  Mexico 
is  a  “land  of  contrasts”.  It's  as  an¬ 
cient  as  Chichen  Itza  and  as  modern 
as  the  dramatic  new  architecture  along 
Avenida  Juarez  or  the  Paseo  de  la 
Reforma  in  the  capital.  Few  land¬ 


scapes  are  more  arid  and  barren  than 
those  of  Chihuahua  in  the  north  or 
more  verdant  and  luxuriant  than  the 
tropical  lowlands  around  Taroazun- 
chale  in  the  state  of  Queretaro.  The 
bustling  crowds  in  Mexico  City’s 
Zocalo  and  Alameda  areas  move  — 
despite  the  altitude  —  at  the  same 
frenetic  pace  so  familiar  in  our  own 
great  cities.  An  hour’s  drive  away  a 
sleepy  village  dozes  in  the  early  after¬ 
noon  sun,  an  occasional  chicken  forag¬ 
ing  along  a  deserted  roadway  the 
only  sign  of  life. 

Country  of  Contrasts 
Writing  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Ober  observed  that,  “Mexico  lies 


at  the  meeting  place  of  two  zones  — 
the  temperate  and  the  torrid;  and 
from  its  geographical  position,  com¬ 
bined  with  its  varying  altitudes,  pos¬ 
sesses  a  greater  variety  of  soil  surface 
and  vegetation  than  any  equal  extent 
of  contiguous  territory  in  the  world 
...  In  no  country  in  the  world  can 
you  pass  so  rapidly  from  zone  to 
zone  —  from  the  blazing  shores  of 
the  heated  tropics  to  the  region  of 
perpetual  winter,  from  the  land  of 
the  palm  and  vine  to  that  of  the  pine 
and  lichen  —  for  in  12  hours  this 
can  be  accomplished  and  the  traveller 
may  ascend  a  snow-peak  with  the 
sands  of  the  shore  still  upon  his 
shoes.” 

Ideal  for  Budgeter 

But  this  element  of  contrast — engag¬ 
ingly  provocative  though  it  may  be  to 
the  visitor  —  is  not  the  only  source 
of  the  tremendous  appeal  Mexico  has 
for  teachers  travelling  beyond  our 
borders  ...  an  allure  that  has  led 


Colt  of  th«  Maiican  Tour  will  bo  $557.00  from 
Now  York  City  ond  $533.00  from  Woikington, 
D.  C.  This  prico  includos  oil  troniportotion, 
hotolf,  portor  chorgoi  in  ond  out  of  kotoli  for 
ono  bog,  program  costs,  odmission  foos, 
schodulod  sightsooing,  mools  (oxcopt  in  Mox- 
ico  City),  sorvicos  of  tho  tour  diroctor,  occi- 
dont  insuranco,  end  baggago  insurance. 

For  an  application  blank  and  further  infor¬ 
mation  write  to  NJEA  Travel  Tours,  ISO  West 
State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


them  in  ever-increasing  numbers  since 
the  war  to  heed  the  siren  call  of  the 
sun-lit  land  to  the  south. 

Most  other  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  offer  the  stimulating  spectacle  of 
the  very  old  and  the  very  new  func¬ 
tioning  together  side  by  side  in  an 
unexpected  kind  of  harmony.  Some 
afford  almost  as  spectacular  combina¬ 
tions  of  scenery  and  climate.  But 
none  offers  to  the  degree  that  Mexico 
does  that  sine  qua  non  of  the  budget 
traveller  .  .  .  accessibility,  whether 
measured  by  the  calendar,  the  purse, 
or  both. 


From  Our  Professional  History  .  .  . 


Since  iu  founding  in  1857,  the  National  Education  Association  has  profoundly 
influenced  curriculum  and  teaching  methods.  For  one  outstanding  example,  let  us 
look  hack  to  the  1890’s.  Secondary  schools,  which  had  formerly  given  chiefly 
college-preparatory  training  for  the  minority,  were  finding  their  enrollments  virtually 
doubling  every  decade.  The  high  school  principal  had  the  Herculean  task  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  curriculum  which  would  accommodate  the  influx  of  pupils  who  might 
not  attend  college  and  at  the  same  time  which  would  prepare  any  student  to  attend 
any  particular  college  with  specific  entrance  requirements. 

To  help  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos,  the  NEA’s  famous  Committee  of  Ten 
on  Secondary  E/lucation  was  appointed  in  1892.  The  committee’s  report,  issued  two 
years  later  and  studied  by  teachers  and  administrators  the  country  over,  began 
the  freeing  of  the  high  school  from  university  domination. 


And  while  her  Latin  neighbors  all 
have  their  own  long  histories  of  re¬ 
lations  with  our  country,  perhaps  none 
claims  our  interest  on  grounds  of  long 
and  intimate  association  as  does  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  136  year  history  of  Mexican- 
American  relations  runs  the  gamut  of 
territorial  disputes,  war,  revolution, 
trade,  increased  communications,  joint 
economic  endeavors,  alliance  against 
common  enemies,  and  good  neighbors. 
It  is  a  turbulent,  action-packed  history 
peopled  with  the  shades  of  such  color¬ 
ful  figures  as  Sam  Houston,  Santa 
Anna,  Davy  Crockett,  John  C.  Fre¬ 
mont,  Benito  Juarez,  Porfirio  Diaz  and 
Pancho  Villa. 


One  Traveler  Notes 


Old-new  land,  picturesque  in  the 
untrammeled  sense  of  that  well-worn 
word,  Mexico’s  devotees  —  and  they 
are  legion  —  vow  that  it  has  “every¬ 
thing”.  It  is  a  pardonable  extrava¬ 
gance,  so  near  to  the  truth  is  their 
claim.  In  support  of  it,  here  are  a 
few  hastily-sketched  vignettes  from 
one  traveller’s  notebook  — 

Old  buildings  weathered  to  soft 
tones  of  red  and  gray  by  the  gentle 
passage  of  time . the  musi¬ 

cal  sound  of  Indian  place  names  — 
Tlaquepaque,  Tzintzuntzan,  Churubus- 
.  .  bright  masses  of  brilliant 


B 

U 


bougainvillia  on  an  old  hacienda  wall 
under  a  cloudless  blue  sky  ...  the 
incredible  burdens  carried  by  that 
most  ancient  means  of  transportation, 
the  “cargador”,  or  native  porter  .  .  . 
the  quiet  elegance  of  the  capital’s 
wealthy  residential  areas  .  .  .  the  heart¬ 
stopping  sight  of  Acapulco’s  boy  divers 
plummeting  from  a  cliff  high  above 
the  Pacific  by  torch  light  into  angry, 
rock-strewn  waters  .  .  .  the  sounds  and 
movement  and  color  of  a  Mexican 
marketplace  with  its  treasures  of  sil¬ 
ver,  leather,  pottery,  sarapes,  basketry, 
and  copper  luring  the  tourist  on  to 
part  with  his  last  peso  uncomplain¬ 
ingly,  even  triumphantly  .  .  .  the  un¬ 
forgettable  spectacle  of  the  fiesta 
brava,  a  high  drama  of  death  in  the 
afternoon  acted  out  in  the  umber  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  the  intermittent 
shouts  of  “Ole!”  from  the  multi- 
throated  crowd  resounding  across  the 
great  ring. 

Old  Mexico!  A  felicitous  blend  of 
civilizations,  climates  and  geography 
without  equal  anywhere.  Once  you 
have  crossed  its  wide  and  hospitable 
threshhold,  you’ll  carry  it  in  your 
heart  always. 
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Blue  Shirt  Courses 
In  a  White  Collar  Town 

by 


1  N  Montclair’s  Glenfield  Junior  High 
30  boys  are  partially  stripping  down 
an  automobile  engine  and  putting  it 
together  again.  At  Hillside,  boys  in  the 
print  shop  are  designing  and  printing 
their  own  Easter  cards.  Across  town 
Mt.  Hebron  boys  build  devices  for  use 
in  science  classes  and  George  Inness 
youngsters  are  working  on  bookcases, 
desks,  chairs  and  tables  for  their  own 
rooms  at  home. 

Few  of  these  boys  are  likely  to  be 
auto  mechanics,  printers  or  carpenters, 
but  they  will  eventually  become  citi¬ 
zens  in  a  society  where  these  skills 
and  trades  play  a  vital  role. 

The  emphasis  in  shop  work  classes 
in  Montclair  schools  is  not  vocational, 
it  is  educational,  much  the  same  as 
fractions,  Latin  or  ancient  history  are 
educational.  They  are  not  meant  to 
train  craftsmen,  they  are  meant  to 
develop  a  knowledge  of  the  technologi¬ 
cal  and  industrial  base  of  American 
business  life. 


Robert  E.  Gitelman 

coordinator,  school  information  services 
Montclair 

Timmons  pointed  out  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  fundamental  infor¬ 
mation,  shop  courses  provide  excellent 
avocational  training.  This  is  the  age 
of  “do-it-yourself’  and  in  Montclair 
youngsters  are  taught  how  to  do  it 
themselves  when  they  begin  shop  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Frequently  enterprising  instructors 
are  able  to  tie  in  their  shop  courses 
with  the  efforts  of  the  academic  de¬ 
partments.  At  Mt.  Hebron,  Christopher 
N.  Rose  and  John  J.  LeRose  have 
worked  out  a  cooperative  program 
with  science  instructor  Theodore  D. 
Johnson.  When  youngsters  learn  about 
electromagnets,  crystal  and  radio  sets 
in  science  they  build  these  things  in 
shop. 

The  automotive  efforts  at  Glenfield 
have  school-wide  utility.  Under  the 
directions  of  teacher  John  L.  LeRose, 
a  cut-away  engine  is  being  rebuilt  on 
an  old  chassis.  Powered  by  an  electric 


motor,  the  rebuilt  engine  will  work 
just  as  it  does  in  a  car,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference:  all  its  moving  parts,  including 
internal  mechanisms,  will  be  visible 
through  clear  lucite  inserts.  Aside 
from  the  valuable  training  for  the  boys 
participating  in  the  project,  the  en¬ 
gine  will  be  used  to  give  students 
throughout  the  school  some  idea  of 
what  happens  under  the  hood  of  the 
car  they  will  someday  drive. 

Not  the  least  value  of  early  shop 
training  is  the  development  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  good  design  and  craftsman¬ 
ship.  Armed  with  intelligent  and  well 
thought  out  values,  the  pupil  will  be 
a  careful  and  discriminating  con¬ 
sumer. 

Develops  Creativity 

Shop  work  is  also  important  in 
developing  the  natural  creativity  of 
most  youngsters.  We  usually  think  of 
creativity  in  terms  of  art  or  music  or 
with  words,  but  there  is  increasing 
recognition  of  the  creative  nature  of 
the  crafts.  The  boy  who  is  a  dud  with 
a  crayon  may  be  the  Picasso  of  the 
wood-working  shop. 

Finally,  for  the  pupil  who  is  not 
sure  of  his  future  vocation,  shop 
courses  provide  the  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  he  will  need  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice. 


In  Bloomingdale: 

We  Put  Our  Story  on  the  Table 

by 


Richard  G.  Tanis,  a  printing  teacher 
at  Hillside,  said  recently  that  too  many 
adults  are  babes  in  the  technological 
woods.  “What  we  try  to  do”,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “is  give  the  pupil  an  over  all 
view  of  technology  and  its  relation  to 
industry  by  exploring  our  industrial 
civilization  in  terms  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  raw  materials,  processes  and  op¬ 
erations,  products  and  occupations.”  A 
far  cry  from  the  day  when  a  youngster 
was  handed  a  piece  of  wood,  a  plane 
and  a  saw  and  told  to  build  something. 

Give  Fundamental  Knowledge 
Tanis’  principal,  Donald  B.  Tim¬ 
mons,  a  firm  believer  in  shop  educa¬ 
tion.  quotes  the  answer  another  prin¬ 
cipal  gave  a  parent  who  questioned 
the  value  of  shop  courses  on  the 
ground  that  the  pupils  very  seldom 
practice  the  trades  they  study.  “You 
would  agree  that  fractions  are  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  which  all  .pupils 
should  have”,  he  began,  “but  I  won¬ 
der  whether  you  ever  have  to  multiply 
fractions  in  your  work  or  whether  you 
could  if  you  suddenly  had  to.” 
march.  Itl7 


During  American  Education  Week, 
our  Bloomingdale  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  wanted  to  do  something  to  make 
the  town’s  people  more  “education 
minded”  and  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  work  of  our  organization. 

We  purchased  a  number  of  place 
mats,  which  were  distributed  in  res¬ 
taurants  and  eating  establishments  in 
our  town.  The  mats,  which  give  a 
recipe  for  a  good  school,  were  well 
received.  The  wording,  which  is 
probably  familiar,  goes  along  like  this: 

“Place  not  more  than  thirty  superior 
children,  yours  and  your  neigh¬ 
bors:  in  an  attractive  classroom 
in  a  safe  well-planned  building 
with  a  teacher  who  is  capable 
and  well-prepared  .  .  . 


Maria  B.  Schroeder 

school  nurse 
Bloomingdale 

Blend  in  plenty  of  good  books  and 
teaching  aids  .  .  . 

Add  safe  school  buses  and  ample 
space  to  play  .  .  . 

Leaven  with  a  salary  scale  that  is 
fair  and  decent,  a  good  plan  for 
teacher  retirement,  and  a  touch 
of  real  appreciation  by  the  com¬ 
munity  .  .  . 

Season  with  your  personal  interest, 
cooperation  and  support  .  .  . 

Mix  well  for  one  school  year. 

Guaranteed  Results:  Happy  well- 
taught  children,  serves  one  whole 
community,  very  high  in  the 
protein  of  good  citizenship.” 

The  story  is  well  illustrated  with 
.  (continued  on  page  307) 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  —  January  19,  1957 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  met  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  Chamber  of  the  State  House,  Tren¬ 
ton,  on  Saturday,  January  19,  1957.  Dr. 
Richard  T.  Back,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  presided.  A  quorum  was  present.  It 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  seat  the 
following  alternates:  Dr.  Arthur  Muniz, 
Miss  Irene  Ringel,  Wallace  Gleason,  Mrs. 
May  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Edith  Butterfoss. 

Chatlas  Lahman,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Order  of  Business  and  Rules  of 
Procedure,  suggested  that  the  rules  as  pre¬ 
viously  used  be  continued;  and  it  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  report. 

William  Woods  of  the  NJEA-Washington 
National  Insurance  program  spoke  on  the 
progress  of  the  group  welfare  plan.  He 
reminded  the  Assembly  that  it  is  now  in 
its  fourth  year  of  operation,  that  292  local 
units  of  the  plan  have  been  installed,  and 
that  the  plan  covers  over  78%  of  New 
Jersey  teachers.  More  than  $1,000,000  in 
benefits  have  been  paid.  He  urged  that 
each  new  teacher  in  systems  covered  by 
tbe  plan  be  given  an  opportunity  to  enroll 
in  it.  He  stated  that  identification  cards 
and  policies  are  being  sent  to  all  teachers 


who  are  members  of  the  plan. 

Jamas  T.  Holcombs,  cbairman  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Policy  Committee,  reported  that  S-395, 
the  bill  to  restore  the  avoid  privilege  to 
teachers  who  retired  before  August  1,  1956, 
has  become  a  law.  Tbe  companion  biU, 
S396,  for  teachers  who  had  not  retired 
has  been  reintroduced  as  S-33.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  continuing  to  work  on  the  one- 
and-one-half-times-salary  death  benefit  pro¬ 
posal  and  is  seeking  an  especially  favorable 
rate  for  teachers.  He  recommended  that 
the  Delegate  Assembly  empower  tbe  Pension 
Policy  Committee  to  make  the  final  de¬ 
cision  on  the  inclusion  of  a  1%  limitation 
for  private  insurance  companies  which 
would  be  eligible  to  handle  this  proposal 
under  proposed  legislation.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  approve  this  rec¬ 
ommendation. 

Mr.  Holcombe  indicated  the  interest  of 


the  Pension  Policy  Committee  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Governor’s  Committee  on  Inade¬ 
quate  Pensions  and  the  progress  being 
made  on  necessary  amendments  to  the  non¬ 
contributory  pension  law  and  the  definition 
of  a  veteran.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  that  NJE.\  sponsor  legislation  to 
change  the  closing  day  for  World  War  II 
service  in  our  pension  act  to  December  31, 
1946  for  the  purpose  of  defining  a  veteran. 

Reviews  Developments 

Mr.  Holcombe  also  reported  on  progress 
in  handling  veterans’  accounts  and  the  re- 
evaluation  of  benefits  for  1955  retirants, 
and  on  the  fact  that  financial  status  cards 
for  teachers  will  be  sent  out  in  January, 
along  with  prior  service  cards.  He  reported 
that  the  cost  of  continuing  the  one-and-one- 
half-times-salary  death  benefit  to  retiring 
teachers  appears  to  be  about  $7,000,000, 
but  that  the  committee  has  no  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  make  regarding  that.  He  also  re¬ 
ported  on  legislation  authorizing  the  State 
to  return  to  teacher-veterans  money  con¬ 
tributed  on  their  behalf  by  their  boards  of 
education  while  the  teachers  were  in  service. 

Mr.  Sheps  indicated  that  the  purpose  of 


the  original  request  for  one-and-one-half- 
times-salary  death  benefits  after  retirement 
was  to  find  out  whether  a  private  company 
would  take  that  over  and  how  much  it 
would  cost  the  individual.  Mr.  Gieske  in¬ 
quired  concerning  employees  of  Hudson  and 
Essex  boards  who  are  not  covered  by  social 
security.  Mr.  Holcombe  reported  prospects 
that  the  problem  would  be  solved  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  Mr.  Bacha  inquired  about 
the  disability  provisions  in  the  non-con¬ 
tributory  pension  act. 

Ralph  Kohs,  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  reviewed  the  list  of  bills  which 
were  passed  during  the  1956  session  of  the 
Legislature.  He  indicated  that  the  new 
minimum  salary  bill  has  been  introduced 
as  A-9  by  Mrs.  Newton  and  Mr.  Hauser, 
and  urged  teacher  action  and  support  of 
this  bill.  He  reported  that  S-396  of  1956 
has  been  reintroduued  as  Senate  Bill  No. 


.33.  He  reported  that  Governor  Meyner  has 
nominated  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubinger  for 
another  five-year  term  as  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  that  Howard  D.  Morrison  is 
the  NJE.A  representative  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  Investigate  the  State  School  Build¬ 
ing  Code.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  approve  the  report. 

May  C.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Enroll¬ 
ment  Committee,  distributed  county  enroll¬ 
ment  sheets  and  reported  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  enrolled  35,231  members  thus  far 
this  year,  only  769  short  of  the  36,000  goaL 
.‘she  urged  each  member  of  the  Assembly 
to  secure  two  additional  members  from  each 
school  district,  reporting  that  that  would 
give  the  Association  a  very  good  plus  in 
its  membership  work.  She  especially  urged 
enrollment  of  new  teachers  who  have  come 
in  during  the  year. 

Barbara  Wolf  reported  on  NEA  member¬ 
ship.  Enrollment  sheets  were  distributed 
showing  a  total  enrollment  of  15,997  u 
of  January  1  (without  life  memberships). 
She  indicated  that  New  Jersey  is  still  4,000 
short  of  the  20,000  goal  for  the  current 
year  and  urged  efforts  to  meet  this  goal 
in  NEA  memberships.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Lanora  E.  Fauchfar,  chairman  of  tbe 
Elections  Committee  reported  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  as  a  matter  of  NJEA  policy 
the  Elections  Committee  be  permitted  to 
set  up  elections  rules  a  year  in  advance. 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
approve  the  recommendation. 

Letter  To  Go  to  Boards 

Walter  Gordon,  chairman,  reported  that 
the  Salary  Committee  has  been  considering 
the  sending  of  a  letter  to  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  administrators'  salaries.  He  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  committee,  itself,  has  still 
not  acted  finally  upon  the  letter  and  re¬ 
quested  authorization  for  the  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee  to  draw  up  the  final  form  of  the 
letter  so  that  it  may  be  sent  out  as  an 
.Association  letter.  It  was  moved,  seconded 
and  passed  to  approve  the  recommendation. 

George  Hence,  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Admission  of  Affiliated  Groups,  re¬ 
ported  progress  in  its  work  and  it  wu 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

President  Beck  recommended  for  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  that  an  appropriation  of 
$1500  be  taken  from  the  free  balance  and 
be  transferred  to  the  NEA  Centennial  ac¬ 
count.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  approve  the  recommendation. 

Dr.  Robert  Skaife,  field  representative  of 
the  NEA,  outlined  at  length  the  proposed 
program  for  expansion  of  NEA  services 
with  the  proposed  increase  of  dues  to  be 
acted  upon  at  the  Philadelphia  NEA  Cen¬ 
tennial  meeting.  He  distributed  material 
explaining  the  proposed  increase  in  dues 
and  urged  widespread  discussions  on  the 


MEMBERS  of  the  NJEA  DeUgata  Assambly  sat  at  tha  datki  of  thair  Assamblyman  in  tha 
Stata  House  during  thair  meeting  in  Trenton  on  January  19. 
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propoMl  prior  to  the  Philadelphim  meeting. 

Under  new  business  Mrs.  Smith,  as  chair- 
■an  of  the  NEA  Elections  Conunittee,  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  committee  had  asked  that 
ibe  Delegate  Assembly  appropriate  $750 
from  free  balance  to  the  committee  for  its 
work.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  approve  the  request. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
authorize  Dr.  Beck  to  send  Dr.  Raubinger 
a  congratulatory  telegram  upon  his  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Vote  Full  Confidence 

Ids  Housomsn  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  and  spoke  about  an  editorial 
in  the  January  REVIEW  and  about  the 
opposition  by  the  Council  of  Teachers  Or- 
pnization  to  S-3%.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Sheps,  seconded  and  passed  that  the  Dele- 
pte  Assembly  give  a  full  vote  of  confidence 
to  the  Editorial  Board,  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee,  the  officers  and  the  help  in  the 
office  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  As¬ 
sociation. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Reitze,  seconded 
and  passed  that  a  telegram  of  congratula¬ 
tions  be  sent  to  Governor  Meyner  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Executive  Secretary,  NJEA 


FROM 


America's  Railroads 
Make  the  Connections! 


Th«  wondorful  variaty  of  foods  w#  onjoy  today  it  mado  possible 
by  fast  rofrigorator  car  torvico  provided  by  the  railroads.  Fresh 
and  frozen  meats,  vegetables,  fruits  and  dairy  products  reach  us 
from  distant  farmlands  by  railroad  —  giving  us  a  wider  choice 
of  fine  foods  than  ever  before. 


Science  Teachers  Group  Issues 
New  Student  Science  Magazine 

Teachers  of  junior  high  school 
science  classes  will  want  to  examine 
copies  of  the  new  student  magazine 
Tomorrow’s  Scientists.  Published 
six  times  a  year  by  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Teachers  Association,  the  journal 
features  recent  advance's  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  fields,  information  concerning 
science  activities  for  students,  career 
and  guidance  information,  student- 
written  reports  of  projects,  a  science 
quiz  and  announcements  of  new 
science  books. 

The  subscription  rate  for  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Scientists  is  50^^  a  year  with 
a  minimum  of  five  copies  to  any  one 
address.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  the  NSTA,  1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 


Frath  maots  ara  chilidd  or  frozen  and 
wrapped  at  the  packing  plants,  then 
loaded  into  cars  whose  temperatures  are 
carefully  controlled.  These  cars  —  “big 
brothers”  of  your  kitchen  refrigerator  — 
hold  up  to  80,000  pounds  each. 


All  yaar  round,  refrigerated  carloads  of 
lettuce,  peas,  melons,  oranges  and  sc'ores 
of  other  fruits  and  vegetables  —  from  all 
over  the  c-ountry  —  arrive  at  processing 
plants  or  city  markets,  on  the  way  to 
stores  in  your  neighborhood. 


In  wintar,  certain  foods  —  potatoes,  fc» 
instance— must  actuaUy  be  heated  rather 
than  cooled,  to  prevent  them  from  freez¬ 
ing!  Burners  placed  inside  the  cars  or 
slung  underneath  keep  the  air  at  the 
proper  temperature. 


Refrigerator  cart  are  usually  cooled  by 
cakes  of  ice  stored  in  bunkers  at  both 
ends.  Sometimes,  crushed  ice  is  sprayed 
over  the  foods.  Many  cars  are  mechani¬ 
cally  refrigerated,  providing  zero  tem¬ 
peratures  when  needed. 

Carrying  froth  food  to  a  hungry  America 
is  another  example  of  how  the  raiboads 
serve  the  nation  every  day  —  swiftly, 
safely,  and  economically! 


Two  Books  Published  .  .  . 

Lou  P.  Bunce,  former  head  of  the 
English  Department  at  Highland  Park 
H.S.,  has  recently  had  two  more  of 
her  text  books  published.  One  is  an 
adapted  version  of  Mark  Twain’s 
“Prince  and  the  Pauper”  and  the  other 
is  a  school  edition  of  H.  G.  Wells’ 
science  fiction  stories.  Miss  Bunce  is 
now  a  lecturer  in  English  at  C.  W. 
Post  College  of  Long  Island  University. 
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Batt  withat  to 
th*  mambarthip  of  th« 
National  Education  Association 
on  its  contonnial 
annivorsaryl 


Association  of 
American  Railroads 

WASHINOrON  6,  D.  C. 


Reprints  of  this  advertisement  about  America’s  railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work  upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  29. 


Join  the  "By-Liners" 

(continued  from  page  300) 

are  published  in  the  magazine.  One 
publication  may  have  six  or  eight 
rather  lengthy  articles  while  another 
may  have  a  dozen  or  more  shorter 
ones.  For  success  in  getting  first  arti¬ 
cles  accepted,  choose  the  one  with 
shorter  articles.  Don’t  overlook  the 
possibilities  of  your  state  education 
associations’  publications.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey  many  of  our  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions  have  magazines  carrying  articles 
by  teachers  and  administrators. 

More  and  more  journals  are  carry¬ 
ing  pictures  to  illustrate  articles.  The 
school  newspaper  or  yearbook  photog¬ 
rapher  can  help  by  taking  the  needed 
pictures.  Similarly,  the  art  department 
or  mechanical  drawing  class  can  make 
black-and-white  India  ink  drawings 
that  may  be  needed. 

When  Submitting 

Some  suggestions  for  submitting  ma¬ 
terial  to  editors: 

1.  Submit  material  typed  on  8V^  x 
11  inch  typing  paper.  Use  at  least 
double  spacing,  preferably  triple 
spacing. 


Magazines  that  pay: 

The  iNSTRUCToa 
Mary  E.  Owen,  Editor 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Athletic  Journal 
John  L.  Griffith,  Editor 
6858  N.  Clenwood  Ave. 

Chicago  26,  Ill. 

Scholastic  Coach 
Herman  L.  Masin,  Editor 
33  W.  42nd  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Industrial  Arts  &  Vocational  Education 
John  J.  Metz,  Editor 
400  N.  Broadway 
Milwaukee  1,  Wia. 

School  Shop 

Larry  W.  Frakkrn,  Editor 

330  State  Street 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

American  School  Board  Journal 
William  C.  Bruce,  Editor 
400  North  Broadway 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

Teaching  Tools 
6327  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 

Los  .\ngeles  38,  Calif.  , 


Classroom  material  for  elementary  grades, 
plays,  songs,  art. 

Wants  articles  on  how  to  coach  or  play  i 
specific  sport.  For  high  school  coaches  and 
athletic  directors. 

Same  as  above. 


Uses  articles  helpful  to  the  industrial  arts 
teacher.  Also  projects  with  plans. 


Same  as  above. 


Articles  related  to  problems  of  school  board 
and  administration  of  schools.  Plans  for  new 
school  buildings. 

Classroom  Audio-Visual  Ideas. 


2.  Leave  sufficient  margins  for 
changes  by  the  editor,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

3.  Submit  illustrative  sketches  on 
white  paper.  Use  black  India  ink. 

4.  Submit  contrasty  5  x  7  or  8  x  10- 


inch  glossy  prints  to  go  with  the 
article. 

Keep  a  carbon  copy  of  the  article. 
This  will  permit  you  to  compare 
your  writing  with  the  additions 
or  deletions  made  by  the  editor. 


SAVE  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR  TEXTBOOK  BUDGET 

By  Covering  Your  Books  With 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

They  are  made  of  paper  especially  designed  to 
withstand  the  wear  incidental  to  classroom  use. 

They  are  water  resistant  and  protect  the  books 
when  carried  to  and  from  school. 

They  keep  the  books  clean  and  sanitary. 

They  prolong  the  life  of  the  book  up  to  three  years. 

GET  THE  HOLDEN  HABIT-IT  PAYS! 

Samples  on  Request 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company  Springfield,  Massachnsetts 
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6.  Submit  all  material  together,  nut 
piecemeal. 

7.  Elnclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  and  a  post-card  with 
your  material.  If  the  editor  ac¬ 
cepts  your  article,  the  card  can 
inform  you  of  this.  The  enveloi>e 
can  be  used  if  the  material  is  to 
be  returned. 

8.  Submit  the  material  to  one  editor 
at  a  time.  If  you  don’t  hear  from 
him  in  a  month  or  so.  send  a 
letter  asking  his  plans  for  your 
material. 

9.  Protect  photographs  and  illustra¬ 
tions  with  cardboard  and  mark 
the  envelope  “Contains  Photo¬ 
graphs — Please  Do  Not  Bend.” 

10.  Send  material  by  first  class  mail. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions 

will  encourage  many  to  write  for  edu¬ 
cational  publications.  Some  teachers 
have  gone  on  to  provide  articles  and 
stories  for  childrens’  magazines,  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  journals,  and  even 
more  popular  periodicals.  There  are 
a  long  list  of  “by-liners”  in  our  pro¬ 
fession;  but  there  is  room  still  for 
many  more. 

Story  on  the  Table 

{continued  from  page  .3031 
little  figures  which  make  the  mats 
even  more  interesting. 

The  plea  at  the  end  was  “Support 
your  school  board,  your  local  teachers’ 
association,  your  P.T.A.,  every  week 
of  the  year.” 

The  mats  were  also  used  on  P.T.A. 
meeting  night  when  refreshments  were 
served.  After  the  meeting  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the  mes¬ 
sage.  Of  course  some  people  had  not 
even  noticed  them  until  they  were 
asked  for  their  reaction;  but,  these 
were  indeed  few  in  number.  Both 
in  the  restaurants  and  at  the  P.T.A. 
meeting  most  people  received  them 
very  nicely  and  felt  that  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  valuable  information. 

We  are  sure  that  the  mats  were  well 
worth  our  efforts.  They  did  much  to 
create  needed  interest  and  to  stimulate 
better  cooperation  between  everyone. 


tract  year,  etc.  also  vary.  Check  with 
your  local  board  on  salary  guide 
credit  for  your  leave  of  absence. 
Check  with  the  pension  fund  concern¬ 
ing  credit  for  that  year.  An  excellent 
source  of  information  on  legal  ques¬ 
tions  for  teachers  on  foreign  ex¬ 
change  is  the  Division  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Educational  Relations,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 


All  factors  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  .  .  .  there  is  no  greater  source 
of  enrichment  and  enlightenment  than 
a  trip  away  from  your  own  country. 
There  are  advantages  for  alert  and 
enterprising  teachers!  There  are  op¬ 
portunities  for  valuable  cultural  ex¬ 
periences  and  increased  international 
understanding!  It  is  certainly  worth 
investigation! ! ! 


CONSERVATION 


Hara’a  booklat# 

"Balance  in  Nature"  ^ 
It  may  help  you 
teaching 
your 

girls  to  see 

why  conservation 

is  so  important.  BB 

Thia  la  SO 

understandingly 
told  on  the 
Junior  High  level  that 
it  becomes  apparent- 
all  life  is  interdependent 
and  without  conservation 
consequences  are  serious. 


CLASSES 


OVER  IS  PICTURES 

6H  X  8ii*~S6  pagea 

Sketch  used  here  is 
from  the  booklet 
BALANCE  IN  NATURE. 
Most  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  true-life 
photos. ..It  is  one  of 
.  noWiPeteraon’spopu- 
k  lar  basic  science  ed- 
^  ucation  series.  It’s  by 
^  Parker  &Buehabaum. 


To  gat  booklet,  deaeribed,  write  to 
CHICAGO  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM, 
Chicago  5,  Ill.  and  send  60^  ppd. 


Teaching  Abroad 

(continued  from  page  298) 
accept  salary  paid  by  the  school  of 
the  foreign  country;  in  others,  you 
receive  salary  from  your  local  board 
of  education.  Transportation,  de¬ 
pendency  allotments,  length  of  con- 
MARCH,  ltS7 


\  \  The  bright,  lively  flavor  and 

pleasant  chewing  of  delicious 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  give  a  little  boost 
and  help  you  relax  naturally.  Try  tonight. 
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State  Board  Starts  Second  College  Study 


The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
instructed  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  start  work  on  a  study  to 
determine  the  facilities  needed  to 
house  New  Jersey’s  expanding  college 
student  population  during  the  next  10 
years.  It  will  represent  the  second 
phase  of  the  Board’s  study  entitled 
“The  Closing  Door  To  College”  which 
predicted  a  doubling  of  enrollments 
in  15  years  and  a  potential  shortage  of 
more  than  60,000  student  “places.” 

Mrs.  Edward  Katzenbach,  president 
of  the  Board,  said  the  study  was  ur¬ 
gently  needed  because  a  big  college 
and  university  building  program  would 
require  action  by  the  State,  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  approval  of  a  referendum 
by  the  voters. 

Commissioner  Frederick  M.  Rau- 
binger  estimated  that  it  would  take 
from  four  to  five  years  “to  bring  a 
college  construction  program  from  the 
approval  stage  to  actual  operation.” 

“It  is  probable  that  any  program 


Newark  STC  Announces 
Promotion  of  Six  Professors 

Six  members  of  the  faculty  at  New¬ 
ark  STC  received  promotions  effective 
February  1.  Those  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  professor  are  Vera  Minkin,  a 
social  studies  instructor;  Dr.  Eldward 
Thomason,  an  Emglish  instructor;  Dr. 
Leroy  Johnson,  an  instructor  in 
mathematics;  and  Dr.  William  R. 
MacKenzie,  an  instructor  in  education. 

Dr.  David  G.  Scanlon,  an  associate 
professor  of  education,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  full  professor.  Also  pro¬ 
moted  to  full  professor  is  Dr.  George 
H.  McMeen,  an  associate  professor  of 
mathematics. 


submitted  by  the  Board  will  indicate 
several  phases  of  construction,  spaced 
five  to  10  years  apart,  to  provide  for 
the  successive  wave  of  expanding  col¬ 
lege  enrollment,”  he  said. 

During  the  previous  study,  all  New 
Jersey  colleges  and  universities  and 
others  who  receive  large  numbers  of 
New  Jersey  students  were  consulted 
regarding  their  plans  for  future  ex¬ 
pansion.  “The  possibility  that  such 
plans  have  increased  in  scope  will  be 
explored,  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  all  public  and  private  facilities 
are  now  being  utilized,”  Dr.  Raubinger 
added. 

Mrs.  Katzenbach  also  said  that  the 
research  would  involve  consultations 
with  the  Rutgers  University  board  of 
governors  and  with  officials  of  every 
other  public  and  private  institution 
of  higher  education. 


Students  Learn  Wiring  Dangers 
From  Public  Service  Puppets 

A  puppet  show,  geared  to  appeal  to 
elementary  school  children  is  carrying 
the  message  of  “adequate  wiring”  and 
“living  better  electrically”  to  students 
of  the  State.  Sponsored  by  the  Public 
Service  Electric  and  Gas  Company, 
two  shows  are  given  each  day  in  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  in  the  industrial  and 
residential  area  served  by  the  utility. 

Elek  Hartman,  theatrical  veteran 
and  one-man  puppeteer,  conceived  the 
production  and  he  or  one  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  presents  it.  The  theme  is 
built  around  “Sparky  the  Friendly 
Spirit”  who,  as  a  member  of  the  ghost 
family,  invades  homes  afflicted  with 
faulty  and  inadequate  wiring.  Through 
Sparky’s  manipulating,  the  need  for 
corrective  action  is  brought  to  the 
fore,  resulting  in  the  installation  of 
modern  lighting  and  efficient  wiring. 


State  Department  Expanding 
Efforts  for  Citizenship  Classes 
The  State  Department  of  Education 
has  already  taken  steps  to  build  up 
programs  of  naturalization  and  citizen¬ 
ship  instruction  for  the  great  number 
of  refugees,  including  recent  Hun¬ 
garian  newcomers,  arriving  in  New 
Jersey.  Charles  Jung,  former  director 
of  administrative  services  in  the  De¬ 
partment’s  division  of  administration, 
has  been  assigned  to  full-time  work  in 
the  Division  of  Adult  Education.  In 
his  new  office  at  106  West  State  St., 
Trenton,  he  will  be  available  for  as¬ 
sisting  any  groups  or  organizations 
interested  in  naturalization  and  citizen¬ 
ship  classes. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  raprcMntativat  from  Now  Jorsoy  and  Now  York  visit 
tha  Army  rafugaa  racaption  cantar  at  Camp  Kilmar  to  plan  for  nahiralizafion  and  citizan- 
thip  clastat  for  thd  incoming  Hungarian  rafugaat.  Shown  (I.— r.)  ara  K.  R.  Harpar,  diractor 
of  adult  aducation,  Naw  Brunswick;^  Charlas  H.  Jung,  N.  J.  Stata  Dapartmant  of  Education; 
Ann  Cats,  N.  Y.  Bureau  of  Adult  Education;  Lao  C.  Baaba,  vica-chairman  of  tha  Prasidant'i 
Committee  for  Hungarian  Rafugaat  Relief;  Jack  Dunn,  chairman  of  Governor  Maynar't  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rafugaa  Relief;  Dr.  Everett  C.  Pratton,  Director  of  tha  Division  of  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion,  N.  J.  Stata  Department  of  Education;  and  Frank  A.  Turner,  diractor  of  community 
education.  Now  York  City. 
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Visit  to  Trenton  .  .  . 

NJEIA  is  among  the  many  organiza¬ 
tions  sponsoring  the  Second  Annual 
Naturalization  and  Citizenship  Class 
Visitation  to  Trenton  on  March  24  and 
25.  Mrs.  Alice  Kuser,  director  of  adult 
education  in  Trenton,  will  be  the  Con¬ 
ference  chairman. 


All  Six  Teacher  Colleges  Slated 
To  Train  Secondary  Teachers 

All  six  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
Colleges  will  eventually  be  preparing 
secondary  school  teachers  as  a  result 
of  a  new  policy  recently  set  forth  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 
In  the  not  too  distant  future  all  of 
the  schools  will  be  preparing  social 
studies,  English,  mathematics,  and 
science  teachers  for  the  State’s  rapidly 
growing  high  schools.  Other  new  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
in  special  fields,  such  as  business  edu¬ 
cation,  borne  economics,  and  education 
of  the  handicapped,  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  basis  of  further  studies 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  need 
for  teachers  in  these  special  fields. 

As  the  first  step  towards  extending 
the  programs,  curricular  offerings  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics,  social 
studies,  fine  and  industrial  arts  were 
approved  for  the  Newark  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  beginning  in  September, 
1957.  Programs  in  English,  social 
studies,  and  speech  on  the  secondary 
school  level  were  approved  for  the 
Paterson  Teachers  College,  also  effec¬ 
tive  in  September,  1957. 

Newark  State  Teachers  College  was 
also  authorized  to  organize  a  program 
in  early  childhood  education,  designed 
for  the  preparation  of  nursery  school 
teachers. 


Two  Montclair  STC  Buildings 
Named  for  Former  Faculty  Men 
The  naming  of  two  of  the  new  build¬ 
ings  at  Montclair  STC  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  N.J.  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  new  men’s  domitory 
at  the  college  will  be  known  as  John 
C.  Stone  Hall  in  memory  of  the  former 
head  of  the  mathematics  department, 
who  achieved  nation-wide  recognition 
as  both  a  distinguished  mathematician 
and  educator.  The  new  classroom 
building  will  be  named  after  the 
former  dean  of  instruction,  Charles 
Finley,  in  recognition  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  contribution  to  education. 


Test  book  Leaders  in  —  READING  .  .  . 

ARITHMETIC  .  .  . 
SPELLING! 

THE  ALICE  AND  JERRY  BASIC  READING 

PROGRAM  —  Golden  Anniversary  Edition  .  Grades  1-6 

A  program  geared  to  individual  differences  in  reading  ability 
.  .  .  Teacher’s  Guidebooks  with  marginal  and  paragraph  head¬ 
ings  .  .  .  numerous  teaching  aids  for  each  grade. 

ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM 

1957  Copyright  .  Grades  1-8 

Lessons  that  develop  understanding  of  arithmetic  and  tie  in 
number  ideas  with  everyday  living  .  .  .  abundant  drill  activities 
.  .  .  complete  Teacher’s  Manuals  for  Grades  3-8  and  Teacher’s 
Editions  for  Primer,  Book  1,  and  Book  2  showing  pupil’s  page 
in  full  size  and  color. 


READING  ROAD  TO  SPELLING  .  Grades  1-3 

Features  natural  way  of  teaching  spelling  by  the  Word-Group 
Method  .  .  .  Develops  understanding  and  use  of  words  in  story 
context  .  .  .  provides  abundant  review  and  testing  activities,  and 
complete  guidebook  program. 


l^oiVy  j^eterAon  and  C^ompan^ 

EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


NEW! 


LITERATURE 
OF  ADVENTURE 


LITERATURE 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


LITERATURE 
OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


A  top  -  notch  literature  program  into 
which  has  been  built  a  program  for 
developing  and  extending  reading  skills. 


LITERATURE 
OF  AMERICA 


LITERATURE 
OF  ENGLAND 


Dramatic  in  appearance  and  thoroughly 
readable,  these  books  are  ideally  suited 
to  promote  enjoyment  in  good  reading. 
Teachers’  Handbooks. 

Send  for  full  information. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

72  Hfth  Avenue,  New  York  1 1 
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SICs  Adopt  Early  Admission  for  Top  Applicants 


A  new  ruling  by  the  State  Board  of 
Elducation  will  take  some  of  the  long 
anxiety  of  multiple  college  applications 
out  of  the  admission  procedures  at 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges.  With  the 
scramble  for  college  classroom  seats 
accentuated  by  the  growing  size  of 
high  school  graduating  classes,  cur¬ 
rent  practices  find  students  applying 
to  as  many  as  a  dozen  colleges  in 
hope  of  finding  entrance.  To  help 
eliminate  some  of  this  pressure  in 
the  State  Teacher  Colleges,  the  schools 
will  grant  early  acceptance  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  who  are  in  the  upper  one- 
fourth  of  their  high  school  classes. 

Those  in  this  group,  who  have  been 
successful  in  fulfilling  the  various  re¬ 
quirements  for  entrance,  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  prior  to  the  administration  of 
the  entrance  examinations  given  in 
the  Spring.  Students  so  admitted  will, 
however,  be  required  to  take  the  ex¬ 
aminations  in  order  that  information 
necessary  for  guidance  and  scholar¬ 
ship  purposes  may  still  he  secured. 

The  colleges  will  encourage  early 
application  by  such  students.  Dr. 
Allan  Rosebrock,  director  of  teacher 


education  and  certification,  for  the 
State  Department  of  Exlucation,  said 
“there  is  no  reason  why  a  top  student, 
who  is  convinced  that  he  wants  to 
train  for  teaching  at  one  of  the  State 
colleges,  should  be  subjected  to  the 
agonizing  suspense  and  confusion  of 
this  selection  process.  Our  statistics 
show  that  the  upper  quartile  ranking 
is  an  excellent  barometer  of  future 
success;  we  have  only  been  holding 
up  the  inevitable  in  postponing  ac¬ 
ceptance.” 

When  Mom  Works  .  .  . 

Teachers  who  have  scratched  their 
heads  trying  to  think  up  ways  to  de¬ 
velop  close  parent-teacher  contacts 
with  working  mothers  will  find  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  topic  in 
the  February  issue  of  “It  Starts  in 
the  Classroom.”  We  especially  were 
pleased  to  hear  that  many  employers 
are  giving  time  off  (without  docking 
pay)  for  parent-teacher  conferences. 
“It  Starts  in  the  Classroom”  is  pub¬ 
lished  each  month  by  the  National 
School  Public  Relations  Association  of 
the  NEA. 


Hostesses  at  A.A.S.A.  .  .  . 

New  Jersey  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers  were  hostesses  at  the  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers  Luncheon  held  in 
Atlantic  City  during  the  recent  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  ELach  teacher 
invited  her  superintendent  to  be  her 
guest  at  the  affair. 

Two  New  Jersey  Mathematicians 
Featured  on  National  Program 

Two  New  Jersey  mathematics  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  featured  on  the  program  of 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  on  March 
27-30  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Foster 
Grossnickle,  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Jersey  City  STC,  will  speak  at  one 
meeting  of  elementary  teachers  on 
“Flexibility  of  Thinking  and  Per¬ 
formance  in  Arithmetic.”  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  senior  high  school  mathematics, 
Ernest  R.  Ranucci,  head  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics  department  at  Weequahic  H.S., 
Newark,  will  talk  on  “Space  Percep¬ 
tion  in  Secondary  School  Mathe¬ 
matics.” 

The  three-day  gathering  will  be  held 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia. 


ALL-  GRADES  IN  195T 


THE  NEW  RAND  M^.NALLY 

BLENDED  GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY  SERIES 


BLENDED:  To  you — the  teacher — these  books 
combine  geography  and  history.  To  your  students 
these  books  are  a  vivid  and  colorful  fusing  of 
simple  basic  relationships  between  man  and  his 
land  and  his  past  arul  present. 

EXAMINE:  the  helpful  and  practical  pupil  aids — 
Getting  Ready  to  Study 
Text — picture — map  technique 
Complete  Map  Program 

— especially  the  Color  Merged  Relief  Maps 
The  Workshops 

— separate  questions  on  geography 
and  on  history 


AROUND  THE  HOME 
MANY  LANDS 
BEYOND  OUR  BORDERS 


WITHIN  OUR  BORDERS 
WITHIN  THE  AMERICAS 
BEYOND  THE  OCEANS 


RAND  MCNALLY  &  COMPANY  •  P.O.  BOX  7600  •  Chicago  80,  Illinois 
A.  Daniel  Bacon  III 

Box  25  Marshall  P.  Smith 

Blawenburg,  Box  160,  R.  D.  2 

Somerset  Co.,  New  Jersey  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 
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Kappa  Delta  Pi  Chapter  Plans 
Institute  tor  Beginning  Teachers 

An  In-Service  Institute  for  first  and 
second  year  elementary  teachers  will 
be  held  at  Glasshoro  STG  on  March 
2.3.  The  meeting  is  sponsored  by  Eta 
Psi  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  and 
will  be  held  in  the  new  student  union 
building  on  the  college’s  campus. 

Panel  discussions  designed  for 
“Awakening  the  Imagination”  will 
cover  mathematics,  science,  social 
studies,  and  art.  Chester  Stroup,  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Princeton,  will  speak  on  “Thrills  in 
School  Experimentation.” 

Meetings  will  begin  at  10:15  a.m. 
Teachers  interested  in  attending  the 
institute  should  write  to  Florence 
Sellers  at  the  college  to  make  luncheon 
reservations. 

Named  Council  Head  .  .  . 

Dr.  John  J.  Rellahan,  professor  of 
social  studies  at  Montclair,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Graduate 
Council  at  the  college.  He  replaces 
Dr.  Otis  C.  Ingebritsen,  also  of  Upper 
Montclair,  who  has  retired. 


First  N.  /.  Helping  Teacher  Honored  .  .  . 

On  Sunday,  January  6  at  the  Grandin  Presbyterian  Church  in  Clinton 
a  public  service  was  held  in  memory  of  Jennie  Haver.  She  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  as  the  first  regular  helping  teacher  in  New  Jersey.  She  did 
so  well  in  this  new  program  that  today  her  example  is  followed  by  60 
helping  teachers  whose  purposes  and  ideals  are  still  the  same  as  hers. 

“It  must  have  required  real  courage  to  be  a  helping  teacher  in  Hunterdon 
County  in  those  early  years.  We  listened  in  amazement  when  from  time  to  time 
Miss  Haver  would  tell  of  travel  difficulties  in  early  automobiles  over  what 
passed  for  roads,  to  remote  sections  of  the  county,  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
or  of  being  ice  or  snowbound  and  forced  to  remain  away  from  home  overnight. 
And  how  humorously  she  told  of  incidents  such  as  turning  her  car  around 
to  go  up  a  hill  in  reverse  because  it  was  too  steep  to  climb  in  the  forward  gear 
of  those  first  cars.  A  lone  young  woman  serving  her  schools  under  difficulties 
and  hazards  we  can  hardly  appreciate — this  took  the  courage  of  a  pioneer. 

“She  had  also  that  other  kind  of  courage  and  vision  that  all  true  teachers 
need;  courage  and  vision  to  depart  from  old  accepted  practices  in  search  of 
new  and  better  ways  to  help  children  learn ;  courage  and  vision  to  stand'  firm 
for  what  one  believes  to  be  right  and  good  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  face  of 
doubt  and  criticism.  When  we  think  of  the  developments  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  schools  of  this  county  in  the  past  40  years  we  realize  how  many 
of  the  things  Jennie  Haver  envisioned  and  fostered  have  become  accepted 
practice.” 

from  remarks  by 
Eric  Groezincer 
director  of  elementary  education 
State  Department  of  Education 
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Time  Capsule  Marks  School -Industry  Cooperation 


New  Jersey  educators  joined  with 
industry  last  month  to  promote  a 
project  of  national  prominence. 

Built-ln-Age,  Inc.,  sponsor  of  the 
state’s  first  Architects  Display  Build¬ 
ing,  wanted  an  organization  to  fab¬ 
ricate  a  copper  time  capsule. 

The  large  vault  would  have  to  en¬ 
case  a  wide  variety  of  exhibits  re¬ 
flecting  contemporary  society.  The 
entire  time  capsule  was  to  be  buried 
for  100  years  on  the  site  of  the  show¬ 
case  building  in  Mountainside.  N.  J. 

After  giving  the  matter  complete 


discussion.  Built-In-Age  officials  ap¬ 
proached  Harold  Weideli.  director  of 
vocational  education  in  Bergen 
County. 

Mr.  Weideli  consulted  with  the 
faculty  of  the  Bergen  County  Voca¬ 
tional  H.  S.  in  Hackensack  and  they 
decided  upon  a  design  and  the  means 
for  fabricating  the  missile.  Otto 
Schulze,  an  instructor  in  the  uses  of 
sheet  metal,  directed  his  group  of 
students  in  the  project.  The  result 
was  a  copper  time  capsule  about 
twice  the  size  and  shape  of  a  football. 


\  I  (ini  six  years 


ttiia  litde  boy  appean 
in  one  of  tile 
many  attractive 
illustrationa  in  tiie 
new  primary  program  of 


GROWTH  IN  ARITHMETIC 


REVISED  EDITION 


and 


One  by  One 
Two  by  Two 


by  John  K  Clark,  Charlotte  W,  Junge 
and  Caroline  Hatton  Clark 


These  first  and  second  grade  text-workbooks  moti¬ 
vate  and  captivate  with  lively  content,  with  beautiful 
and  functional  illustrations.  Pupils  build  under¬ 
standing  of  basic  number  relationships  as  they  par¬ 
ticipate  in  meeting  authentic  number  needs.  This 
strong  new  primary  program  is  skillfully  geared  to 
the  wide  range  of  abilities  of  young  learners. 

One  by  One  for  grade  1, 128  pages;  Two  by  Two 
for  grade  2, 144  pages. 


World  Book  Company 


Yonkart-on-Hudson,  N*w  York 


H.  C.  Allan 


J.  H.  O'NIall 

Naw  York  Raprasantativai 


J.  R.  Wilbur 


The  time  capsule  was  then  loaded 
with  exhibits  and  taken  to  the  State 
House  in  Trenton  where  Governor 
Robert  B.  Meyner  officially  sealed  it. 

Charles  S.  Cohan,  president  of 
Built-In-Age,  Inc.,  declared  on  the  oc¬ 
casion:  “The  unfavorable  publicity 
given  to  our  teen-agers  would  have 
been  forgotten  if  the  nation  could  have 
viewed  the  creativity  shown  by  our 
Bergen  County  young  men.” 

NJEA  Executive  Secretary  Frede¬ 
rick  L.  Hipp.  who  attended  the  cere¬ 
monies.  commented  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  local  industry  and  the  state 
educational  system  might  do  well  to 
work  together  more  often.  By  doing 
this,  he  added,  industry  could  groom 
youth  to  guide  its  future  in  a  more 
intelligent  manner. 

The  Architects  Display  Building  is 
a  33,000  square  foot  structure  that 
will  house  complete  displays  of  prod¬ 
ucts  used  in  all  types  of  building — 
institutional,  as  well  as  industrial  and 
residential.  Exhibits  featuring  prod¬ 
ucts  used  in  construction  and  decora¬ 
tion  of  educational  buildings  will  be 
shown  to  the  general  public,  school 
boards,  engineers,  and  architects. 

Special  conference  rooms  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  closed  circuit  television  will 
also  be  made  available  for  use  of 
groups  attending  the  Architects  Dis¬ 
play  Building. 

The  structure  is  located  on  Route 
22  at  Mountainside,  N.  J. 


Adult  Education  Workshop 
Slated  for  May  10-11 

Bill  Ervin,  director  of  the  West  Side 
Adult  School,  Newark,  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Spring  Workshop  of 
the  New  Jersey  Adult  Education  As¬ 
sociation  to  be  held  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  May 
10  and  11.  The  theme  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  to  be  “Adult  Elducation — A 
Community  Resource.”  Elbert  Burr, 
personnel  manager  of  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  new 
president  of  the  national  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker. 
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Joins  STC  Staff  .  . 

Abraham  Resnick  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Jersey  City  State  Teachers 
College.  He  had  been  a  social  studies 
instructor  at  Roosevelt  Junior  H.S. 
in  New  Brunswick  and  more  recently 
was  director  of  the  curriculum  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Rutgers  University. 
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Montclair  STC  "Puppeteer" 
Writes  New  Marionette  Book 


Newark  Shows  It  Has  Talent  That  Teaches 


Thirty  Newark  teachers  took  part 
in  a  unique  talent  show  called  “The 
Lively  Arts”  at  the  Newark  School¬ 
men’s  Cluh  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  at  the  Military  Park  Hotel. 

An  exhibition  of  oils  and  water- 
colors,  ceramics,  jewelry,  and  sculp¬ 
ture  preceded  the  talent  show.  All 
participants,  teachers  in  the  Newark 
schools,  have  exhibited  professionally 
and  won  awards  in  the  media  they 
showed. 

The  musical  portion  of  the  program 
presented  Robert  DiehL  baritone,  who  I 
teaches  music  at  Robert  Treat  Junior 
High  School.  Diehl  has  sung  leading 
roles  at  the  Paper  Mill  Playhouse, 
Millbum,  and  has  been  featured  in 
major  cities  in  “La  Boheme,”  “Fleder- 
maus,”  “La  Traviata,”  and  “The  Con¬ 
sul.” 

Frieda  Klaiman,  violinist  and  music 
teacher  at  Maple  Avenue  School,  ap¬ 
peared  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Goldenberg, 
pianist  in  the  music  department  of 
Barringer  High  School.  Miss  Klaiman 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Women’s  Orchestra  and  was  more  re¬ 
cently  a  member  of  the  New  jersey 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mrs.  Golden- 
berg  is  a  graduate  of  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  and  taught  there  for 
five  years  before  joining  the  Newark 
Schools  staff. 

Louis  Spindler,  art  teacher  at  Arts 
High  School,  demonstrated  oil  paint¬ 
ing  techniques,  while  he  entertained 
the  audience  with  a  running  commen¬ 
tary.  Spindler  has  won  major  prizes 
in  national  competitions  of  oil  paint¬ 
ings.  His  work  has  also  received 
formal  recognition  at  several  shows  in 
Paris.  He  has  taught  art  at  Rutgers 
Univeisity  and  at  the  Montclair  Art 
Museum. 

An  original  dramatic  sketch  was 
acted  by  a  group  of  Newark  teachers 


All  He  Wanted  .  .  . 

Then  there’s  the  story  about  the 
baffled  father  who  walked  into  the 
reception  room  of  NJEA  headquarters 
in  the  early  part  of  December.  His 
son  was  a  student  at  Glassboro  STC 
and  all  he  said  he  wanted  for  Christ¬ 
mas  was  an  associate  membership  in 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association. 
Father  paid  the  $2.00,  membership 
certificate  was  registered  and  pre¬ 
sented,  and  son  found  desired  gift  un¬ 
der  the  Christmas  tree. 


under  the  direction  of  Steve  RusselL 
staff  member  of  Newark  Schools  sta¬ 
tion  WBGO. 

The  program  was  arranged  by  Dr. 
David  Weingast,  principal  of  Robert 
Treat  Junior  High  School.  Assisting 
him  were  Ralph  Lordi,  director  of  art 
education  in  Newark  schools.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Weiss,  music  supervisor  and 
Marie  Scanlon,  director  of  WBGO. 
J.  Jerome  Schlosser,  mathematics 
teacher  at  blast  Side  High  School,  is 
club  president. 


“Marionettes,”  an  illustrated  book¬ 
let  designed  to  assist  the  layman  in 
constructing  puppets  and  puppet  the¬ 
aters,  is  the  latest  publication  authored 
by  Mildred  M.  Osgood,  of  the  art 
faculty  at  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be  or¬ 
dered  from  The  Arts  Cooperative  Serv¬ 
ice,  322  East  23rd  St.,  New  York  10. 
The  price  is  75^  a  copy. 


a  V.I.P.  Vacation  via  United  Air  Lines 


Dream  a  minute:  a  Vacation  Individually  Planned  just  for  you  .  .  . 
planned  by  United  to  please  your  taste  (and  go  light  on  your 
budget).  For  complete  details,  call  your  travel  agent.  If  you’d  like 
a  free  new  booklet  describing  85  different  United  V.I.P.  Vacations, 
see  the  offer  on  page  319  of  this  issue.  Or  write  United  Air  Lines, 
Dept.  T-14,  13  Commerce  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Choose  from  85 

different 
V.I.P,  Vacations! 


AIR  LINES 


T® 


•  HAWAII  I  Choose  from  14  tours,  7  to  22  days.  See  Waikiki.  Pearl  Harbor.  Molokai, 
other  island  attractions!  As  low  as  $449.50  complete*. 

•  CALIFORNIA!  Choose  from  12  tours.  2  to  13  days.  Fabulous  Hollywood.  Palm 
Springs.  Disneyland.  Other  glamor  spots!  As  low  as  $180.46  complete*. 

•  THE  GOLDEN  WEST  I  15  days.  Yellowstone.  Yosemite.  Hollywood.  Tijuana,  other 
exciting  stopovers!  $438.62  complete*. 

-mcMm  twOl  icciwiiioililin  (4mM*  Mowwcy).  uikomut  and  iwMttls  W  Iw*  iiMi  Smtk.  M  tom  atoa  toi. 
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UNION  COUNTY  LEGISLATORS  and  faacher  laadars  at  tha  annual  Union  County  Legit* 
lativa  dinner  in  Elizabeth  on  January  31  ware  (standing  I. — r.)  Assemblyman  William  R. 
Vanderbilt,  County  AKOciation  President  James  T.  Holcombe,  and  Assemblyman  Carlyle  W. 
Crane;  (seated  I.— r.)  NJEA  Executive  Committeeman  Holmes  Cliver,  Senator  Robert  C. 
Crane,  County  Association  Vice-President  Mrs.  Maryneil  Weldon,  Assemblyman  G.  Clifford 
Thomas,  and  NJEA  Legislative  Chairman  Ralph  Keht. 


Tours,  Workshops  Fill  Business  Teacher  Programs 

Visits  to  business  and  industry  fea-  c 
tured  the  Mid-Winter  meetings  of  the 
New  Jersey  Business  Exlucation  As¬ 
sociation.  Three  regional  wi 

will  highlight  the  Spring  program  of  Nutley,  on 
the  Association.  ing  t 

On  January  25,  a  group  of  business  ^^is  p 
teachers  from  the  southern  half  of  the  factu! 
slate  were  guests  of  the  New  Jersey  w 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  Visits  were  Th 
made  to  the  company’s  Pennsauken  pany 
center  to  tour  the  accounting  and  period  led  by 
I.B.M.  installations,  and  then  to  the  cators  and  ke 
Camden  center,  where  the  general  of-  pany.  Dr.  Lo 
fices,  dial  and  automatic  message  s®*'  State  Tei 
equipment  were  observed.  NJBEi 

The  teachers  were  guests  of  the 
company  at  a  dinner  served  in  Cam-  .  ®  ^oci 
den’s  Walt  Whitman  Hotel.  Albert  J.  busii 

Rossi  of  Lower  Camden  County  Re-  ~ 
gional  High  School.  Clementon,  was 


hairman  of  the  meeting. 

Business  teachers  from  northern 
New  Jersey  held  their  Mid-Winter 
workshops  meeting  at  Hoifman-La  Roche,  Inc.,  in 

After  tour- 


You  will  stand  in  stunned  amazement 
when  you  see  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park,  and  ofTthe-beaten-track 
you  will  likely  discover  some  un¬ 
heralded  fiesta  or  local  celebration  as 
gay  and  colorful  as  the  celebrators 
themselves.  At  Indian  pueblos,  where 
customs  and  dress  have  changed  but 
little  since  the  days  of  the  Conquista- 
dores,  you  will  thrill  to  the  throbbing 
rhythm  of  the  tom-tom  heralding  an 
age-old  ceremonial.  The  pleasing  gra¬ 
ciousness  of  Spanish  culture  and  the 
lingering  traces  of  a  rollicking  . . . 
robust  Old  West  add  individuality  to 
this  land  of  con- 
trasts.  The  coupon 

you  free  our  color- 


maceutical  and  vitamin  manu- 
'  concern,  125  business  teach- 
supper  guests  of  the  company, 
rogram  included  talks  by  com- 
Kecutives  and  a  discussion 


towK  719  ,  S*at«  Capltjl,  $—f  tm,  N«w 

Please  send  free:  Q  Official  Highway  Mop, 
r~l  32  Pg.  booklet  "tond  of  Enchantment,” 
n  New  "Indian  Arts"  Falder 


PTA,  Kiwanians  of  New  Brunswick 

Present  Education  Career  Night 

A  unique  experiment  in  teacher  re¬ 
cruitment  drew  over  300  high  school 
students  from  New  Brunswick  and 
sorrounding  communities  to  Rutgers 
Commons  on  January  23.  The  “Career 
Night  in  Education”  was  sponsored 
by  the  New  Brunswick  High  School 
PTA  and  the  New  Brunswick  Kiwanis 
Club. 

The  students  paid  only  a  nominal 
fee  for  a  sumptions  dinner  largely 
financed  by  local  New  Brunswick  mer¬ 
chants. 

Dr.  J.  Lester  Buford,  past-president 
of  the  NEA,  was  the  main  speaker. 
His  topic  was  “Youth’s  Part  in  Educa¬ 
tion  for  a  Free  America.”  Dr.  Buford 
emphasized  that  whether  they  choose 
teaching  or  not  all  able  young  people 
should  seek  higher  education  and  a 
professional  career. 

Following  the  dinner,  the  students 
separated  into  17  different  meetings 
to  question  resource  persons  on  vari¬ 
ous  teaching  fields. 


Canadian  Arf  To  Be  Shown, 
Exchange  Exhibit  Being  Arranged 

The  Art  Department  of  Trenton  STC 
has  announced  the  availability  of  a 
loan  exhibition  of  art  by  children  of 
the  public  schools  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Through  the  help  of  the  Canadian- 
American  Women’s  Committee,  the 
exhibit  has  been  made  available  for 
circulation  among  the  schools  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Trenton  STC  department 
will  also  sponsor  a  return  exhibit  of 
art  by  New  Jersey  children  to  be  | 
shown  in  the  Ottawa  area. 

Schools  interested  in  booking  the 
Canadian  exhibit  may  do  so  at  no 
cost,  except  that  each  exhibitor  will  be 
asked  to  repack  and  ship  the  collec¬ 
tion  to  the  next  scheduled  demonstra¬ 
tion.  There  are  100  paintings  in  water- 
color  or  tempera,  by  children  from 
4  to  13,  in  the  display. 

Contributions  for  a  return  show  of 
work  by  New  Jersey  children  is  pres¬ 
ently  being  assembled.  These  materials 
may  include  prints,  drawings,  paint¬ 
ings,  etc.  Picture  sizes  may  vary,  and 
small  pieces  may  be  grouped  on  a 
single  mount.  Teachers  should  write 
for  exact  instructions  on  mounting. 

Inquiries  on  booking  tbe  exhibition 
or  sending  contributions  for  the  ex¬ 
change  collection  should  be  addressed 
to  Robert  Burns,  art  department,  Tren-  ; 
ton  STC,  Trenton. 
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Barnes  &  Noble 
COLLEGE  OUTLINES  and 
EVERYDAY  HANDBOOKS 

INEXPENSIVE,  HANDY  PAPERBACKS 
Priced  from  SOi  to  $2.50 
Available  at  all  bookstores 

130  titles  in  o  wide  variety  of  subjects  such  os  — 

BUSINESS  &  ECONOMICS  •  EDUCATION  •  ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT  &  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  •  HANDICRAFTS 
HISTORY  •  LANGUAGES  •  MATHEMATICS  &  ENGINEERING 
MUSIC  &  ART  •  PHILOSOPHY  •  PSYCHOLOGY 
RECREATIONS  •  SCIENCE  •  SOCIOLOGY  &  ANTHROPOLOGY 
SPEECH  &  DRAMA  •  STUDY  AIDS 
Write  for  list  of  titles 


BARN  ES  &  NOBLE,  Inc. 

Serving  the  World  of  Learning  since  1874 

105  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


(riend  . 


Webster's 

Elementary  Dictionary 


Webster’s  Elementary  Dictionary  is  the  first  dictionary  ever  written  by 
dictionary  makers  specifically  for  children  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  —  and  many  schools  will  want  to  use  it  in  the  seventh  grade. 


Webster’s  Elementary  Dictionary  is  the  only  elementary  dictionary 
based  on  a  collection  of  citations.  Over  150,000  citations  were  gathered 
from  specific  courses  to  fill  the  needs  of  pupils  in  Grades  4,  5,  and  6. 
These  citations  are  actual  examples  of  the  use  of  words  found  in  books 
and  magazines  for  elementary  children. 


Web»ter*$  Elementary  Dictionary 
prartical  *  sensible  *  up-to-date  *  easy  for  beginners  to  use 


Publishers  of  a  complete  language-arts  program 
A  t  '  IB  ■  #*  Fifth  Avenue 

AniBricdn  Book  Coinpony  NewYorks, n.y. 
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University  of  Minnesoto,  Duluth  Branch 

Oviwth  $.  Mifinttttt 


The  University  Of  The 
Green  Mountains 


invitM  you  to 


UERMONT 


•  to  STUDY  with  dittinguithod  faculty  giving 
graduate  and  undergraduate  counet  in  arts, 
education,  science 

•  to  RELAX  and  enjoy  life  amidst  beauties  of 
cool  Green  Mountains  and  Lake  Champlain 

1957  Summer  Session 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT 
BURLINGTON 

(Course  listing  and  bulletin  sent  upon  request) 


New  Sussex  Workshop  School 
Offering  Handicraft  Training 

An  adult  education  program  of  in* 
terest  to  active  and  retired  teachers 
will  begin  this  coming  May  at  Black 
Creek  Crafts  in  Vernon,  Sussex 
County,  when  resident  or  day  students 
may  enroll  for  classes  in  weaving, 
ceramics  and  other  handicrafts.  The 
school  plans  to  operate  all  year,  with 
special  programs  of  handicraft  educa* 
tion.  combined  with  recreation  during 
the  summer  vacation  period.  A  spe¬ 
cial  pamphlet  “Creative  (draftsman¬ 
ship  in  Modern  Life”  will  l)e  sent 
upon  request. 

The  only  special  adult  school  of 
its  kind  in  the  metropolitan  area,  it 
is  directed  by  Mrs.  Ruth  White,  who 
operated  a  similar  school  on  a  small 
scale  in  Westwood,  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Same  Plot,  New  Cast  .  .  . 

Concern  over  the  “3  R’s”  was  ex¬ 
pressed  just  as  vocally  100  years  ago  as 
it  is  today.  In  1857  an  educational 
journal  complained  that  “reading  is 
worse  taught  than  any  other  branch” 
and  that  “penmanship  now-a-days  is 
very  inferior  in  point  of  neatness,  clear¬ 
ness  and  legibility  to  what  was  com¬ 
monly  seen  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.” 
A  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  1907  heard  a  speaker 
sum  up  pupil  achievement  this  way: 
“We  all  know  that  children  can’t  spell 
as  well  as  they  used  to  spell,  that  only 
one  in  a  hundred  can  add  and  sub¬ 
tract  with  the  facility  of  our  fathers 
when  they  were  boys.  .  .” 


NEA  af  A.C.,  Perhaps?  ...  | 

The  NJEA  Executive  Committee  hat 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  National  Ed. 
ucation  Association  to  consider  At¬ 
lantic  City  as  the  location  for  the 
NEIA’s  1961  Convention.  If  accepted, 
it  will  be  the  first  time  since  1932  that 
the  huge  national  professional  meet¬ 
ing  is  held  in  the  New  Jersey  resort 
city. 


Science-Orama  Delights  Visiton 
With  Latest  Teaching  Equipment 

The  Gloucester  County  Association 
for  Science  Education  and  the  Science 
Department  of  Classboro  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  presented  their  first  an¬ 
nual  Science-Orama  at  the  college  on 
Friday,  January  25.  and  Saturday, 
January  26. 

The  exhibit  of  materials,  equip¬ 
ment  and  aids  for  the  teaching  of 
science,  gave  school  board  mem¬ 
bers.  superintendents,  teachers,  P.T.A. 
groups,  service  clubs,  and  scientific 
societies  a  good  opportunity  to  learn 
about  modern  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Manufacturers  and  publishers  of 
educational  aids  demonstrated  their 
most  modern  equipment,  ranging  from 
science  demonstration  apparatus  and 
room  layouts  to  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment,  textbooks,  and  study  materials. 

Highlight  of  the  affair  was  a  talk  by 
Dr.  George  Seidel,  technical  advisor 
to  the  public  relations  department  of 
the  DuPont  de  Nemours  Company,  on 
“The  Importance  of  Fundamentals.” 


GUADALAJARA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Th«  aecruditad  bilingu«l  ichool  sponiorad 
by  tb«  Univarsidad  Autonoma  da  Guadala¬ 
jara  and  mambari  of  Stanford  Univartify  fac¬ 
ulty  will  offar  in  Guadalajara,  Maxieo,  July  I- 
Auguit  10,  courtat  in  art  folklora,  gaography, 
hitfory,  languaga  and  llfaratura.  $22S  covars 
tuition,  board  A  room.  Writa  Prof.  Juan  1. 
Raal,  Roi  K,  Stanford  Univartify,  Calif. 


PLANNING  COMMITTEE  for  tha  Scianca-Orama  hald  at  Glauboro  STC  on  January  25  and 
26  wara  (tfanding  l.-r.)  Salvatora  Todaro,  Pitman  H.  S.;  Mrs.  Charlotfa  Kaanly,  OapHord 
Twp.  Cantral  School;  Profauor  Laonard  Mancuto,  Glauboro  STC;  (taafad  l.-r.)  Emma 
Pfluqfaldar,  Glauboro  H.  S.;  Dr.  Stanton  Lan9worthy,  Glauboro  STC;  Doris  Cholarfon, 
Clayton  H.  S.;  Eu9ana  Vivian,  haad  of  Glauboro  STC*  sclanca  dapartmanf  and  chairman  of 
tha  9roup;  and  Mrs.  Mildrad  Sutton,  Clinton  Ava.  School.  Clayton. 


ANNOUNCING  THE 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 


Tha  1957  Summar  Sassions  offar  o  wida 
Mlaction  of  groduola  and  undargrodu- 
ota  courMt  for  taochars,  uhool  princi- 
polt  and  suporinlandants.  Condidolas 
for  dagraas  or  thosa  raquiring  furthar 
training  for  eartifkatat  will  find  coursas 
spacificolly  suitad  to  thair  naadt. 
Pra-Sattian 
Juna  10  to  Juno  2S 
Ragalor  Sauion 
July  1  to  August  9 
Paat-Sauian 

August  12  to  August  30 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHILADEIPNIA 

Writa  for  tha  Tompla  UnivarsiW  Bullatin 
which  lists  tho  coursM  to  bo  oftorod  dur¬ 
ing  tho  19S7  Summor  Sotsions.  Addrost: 
Diroctor  of  Summor  Sassions,  Brood  St. 
and  Montgonwry  Avo.,  Philo.  22,  Po. 


Four  Rutgers  Professors  Attend 
Teacher  Education  Conventions 

Dean  Henry  C.  Herge  and  Profes¬ 
sors  J.  Donald  Neill  and  Henry  E. 
Vittum  of  the  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Exlucation  took  part  in  the 
Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Exlucation  in  Chicago,  Feb. 
14-16. 

Professor  Frederick  C.  Neff  of  the 
same  State  University  unit  also  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  of  College  Teachers  of  Educa¬ 
tion  which  met  concurrently  with 
AA(TE.  The  two  conventions  attracted 
approximately  1,500  presidents,  deans 
and  faculty  members  from  colleges  and 
universities  in  all  parts  of  the  nation. 


Girl  Scouts  Asking  Teachers 
To  Help  Staff  Summer  Camps 

Thousands  of  summer  jobs  with 
unique  opportunities  for  personal  en¬ 
richment  and  for  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  are  awaiting  teachers  this 
summer.  These  are  counselors’  or 
specialized  assignments  at  camps  by 
nearly  650  Girl  Scout  councils  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Increasing  emphasis  on  school  camp 
program  in  many  states  makes  this 
opportunity  particularly  appealing  to 
teachers  as  a  contribution  to  profes¬ 
sional  advancement.  Knowledge  of 
the  Girl  Scout  camping  program,  based 
upon  the  development  of  principles 
which  have  been  adopted  by  many 
other  organizations,  strengthens  the 
teacher’s  qualifications  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  school-sponsored  outdoor  and 
camping  programs. 

Salaries  vary  according  to  experi¬ 
ence,  qualifications,  and  training.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  length  of  the  camping 
season  and  the  location  of  the  camp, 
incidentals  such  as  laundry  and  travel 
expenses  also  may  be  covered.  A 
basic  pre-camp  training  session  of 
about  5  days’  duration  is  provided  for 
all  staff  members. 

Teachers  interested  in  summer  jobs 
at  a  Girl  Scout  camp  near  home  should 
query  their  nearby  Girl  Scout  council, 
usually  listed  under  “G”  in  the  phone 
book.  For  opportunities  at  a  distance, 
write  directly  to  Miss  Fanchon  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Recruitment  and  Referral  Ad¬ 
viser  at  Girl  Scout  National  Head¬ 
quarters,  155  East  44th  Street.  New 
York  17,  New  York. 


Give  Reluctant  Readers 

INTERESTING  READING  MATERIALS 

To  stimulate  reluctant  readers,  the  ROCHESTER  OCCUPATIONAL 
READING  SERIEIS  concentrates  on  story  materials  of  high  pupil-interest. 
The  graded  materials  describe  practical  on-the-job  and  social  situations 
which  preview  possible  vocations  and  teach  useful  trade  vocabularies. 

In  each  subject  of  the  series — Bakeries,  Gas  Stations,  and  Restaurants 
and  Cafeterias — the  same  story  material  is  developed  at  three  levels  of 
reading  difficulty.  Designed  for  use  in  ten-week  units,  the  ROCHESTER 
OCCUPATIONAL  SERIES  offers  flexible,  effective  teaching  programs 
for  both  special  classes  and  individual  instruction. 

Rochester  Occupational  Reading  Series 

Goii)BERC  AND  BrUMBER 

BAKERIES  each  level  —  64  pages 

Single  copy  $1.20  In  quantity  to  schools . 96 

GAS  STATIONS  each  level  —  48  pages 

Single  copy  $.90  In  quantity  to  schools . 72 

RESTAURANTS  AND  CAFETERIAS 
each  level  —  48  pages 

Single  copy  $.90  In  quantity  to  schools . 72 

f'rite  for  a  complete  list  of  new  Educational  Publications 


PKESS 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Universitv  Station 


Poet  Oflfice  Box  87 


Syracuse  10,  New  York 


'SIDE 

TRIPS, 


MamtSt.  Mieket  is  ika  kiihliikt  of  the  Freuek 
National  Railroads  motor  eoaek  tour  of  Normandy, 

Tho  combination  of  Rail  travel  for  long 
")  distances  pins  comfortable  motor  coach  tonrs 
^  tkrongh  the  pictnresqne  countryside 

is  really  the  best  way  to  tee  France. 
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The  easiest  way  to  “get  there”. .  .  anywhere  in  France 
...  is  by  rail.  You  are  assured  fast,  freq^uent  and  punc* 
tual  service,  the  result  of  an  exceptionally  efficient  sys¬ 
tem.  For  comfortable  sight-seeing,  vacationiM,  or  busi¬ 
ness  travel...  the  railway  is  the  right  way  in  IHRANCE. 

Tickets  may  be  purchaeed  before  you  leare 
throueh  your  Trarel  Agent  or  at  any  of  our  oflicee. 

323  Getry  Strcel.  Sm  FtMcitce,  Cel.  e  1231  SI.  CellicfiM  SI..  W..  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Tenth  Seuion,  June  30th — August  9th,  1957  et 

Stensteed  College,  Stenrteed,  P.  Q.,  Cenede 

Speciel  Pregrem  Studying  The  North  end  The 

Middle  Eeit. 

Directed  by  F.  KENNETH  HarE,  Chairmui 
Geography  DetMutmeoc,  McGill  Umvtrsity 

•  Study  critical  areas  of  world  strife  in  their 
geographical  setting.  Enroll  in  this  six-weeks’ 
vacation  sununer  school  for  professional  teachers 
and  students  of  Geography  and  for  specialists 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Instruction  at  graduate 
and  undergraduate  levels;  academic  credits;  spe¬ 
cial  program  for  teachers. 

•  Sta0M  by  experts  from  Canada,  United  States, 
Europe  and  New  Zealand.  Lecturers;  J.  Brian 
Bird,  F.  Kenneth  Hare,  Theo.  Hills,  Svenn 
Orvig,  J.  H.  G.  Lebon,  L.  Dudley  Stamp, 
Bogdan  Zaborski. 

•  Courses;  Mao  in  the  Northlands,  Arak  En¬ 
vironment,  Political  Geography,  Human  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Agricultural  Geography,  Middle  Em, 
Afrka,  Weather  and  Climate,  Soviet  Union. 
Modern  Canadian  Industrialization.  Laboratory 
Geography,  Field  Work. 

•  Comfortable  accommodation  in  modern  co¬ 
educational  Sunstead  College  amidst  beautiful 
country  near  U.  S.  border. 

Tuition  $125.00 — Rngistration  Fee  $25.00 
(ALL  Canadian  Funds) 

Board  and  Residence  $105.00 
(  Optional  ) 

McSILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

En^uirits  to:  DIRECTOR,  Geography  Summer  School 
McGill  Universiry 
Montreal,  Canada 


-  TRAVEL  RIGHT  - 

Europe — Request  reservations  NOW  (N) 
Check  choice  and  mail  today, 

1,  Custom  made  courier  assisted — Europe  Q 

2,  Conducted  tour* folders — Europe  □  U,S.A,  H 

3,  Origins  of  New  Eng.  Tour  Jun  24— Jul.  5  U 
"A  Course  on  Wheels"  American  History 

from  1620-1620.  3  Hours  University  Credit. 
For  WorU-JTido  Trootl  Spocify  Wiiboi  6  Writo 

_  ARNOLD  TOURS  ."torMal!! 


A  SUMMER  IN  MAINE! 

Counselor  Opportunities  for  Women 
Girls'  Camp  in  Lake  and  Mountain 
Region 

Applicants  age  20-3S  apply  to; 

DR.  AND  hURS.  J.  A.  BAER 

2701  Manhattan  Ave.  Baltimore  IS,  Md. 


WANTED  IDEAS! 

Do  you  bawo  mny  good  idcai  for  odoca- 
tioaal  toys  or  garnet?  We  are  iateretted  ia 
tkeai.  Will  pay  for  tkotc  accepted  aad  used. 
Box  No.  1S7,  liO  W.  Simtt  Sf.,  Trenfu  t,  N.  J. 


Cultural  Travel  Tours 

Youth  Summer  in  Europe— M  days — $975. 
Athletic  Rambler — 54  days — $950. 

Youth  Mediterranean — 55  days — $1160. 
Many  othar  cultural  tours  availabla.  Write  for  free 
brochures  to  Dr.  Frederick  Ingvoldstad,  Dir. 

The  Cultural  Travel  Council 
Dept.  ER.  441  Madison  Ava.,  Naw  York  22.  N.  Y. 


Did  yon  know  that  school  pictures 
have  these  uses? 

Health  Records 
School  Magazine 

Let  ms  help  put  yomr  school  pictures  to  work. 
Write;  Educational  Service  Bureau 
ALSTON  STUDIOS,  INC. 

East  Weymouth,  Massaehusatts 


Schools 

for 

Water 

Safety 


Red  Cross 
camps  give 
excellent 
training  in 
lifesaving, 
boating,  and 
other  aquatic 
skills. 


Many  teachers  not  only  enjoy  water 
sports  but  use  leisure  hours  to  teach 
others  how  to  enjoy  them — safely.  To 
improve  skills  and  instruction  meth¬ 
ods,  an  increasing  number  are  attend¬ 
ing  “summer  school”  on  the  water¬ 
front  at  American  Red  Cross  national 
aquatic  and  small-craft  schools. 

This  summer  hundreds  will  tote 
their  duffle  bags  to  selected  camp  sites 
from  Maine  to  California,  when  the 
schools  open  in  mid-June  for  their 
36th  season.  During  the  intensive  10- 
day  sessions,  students  will  receive 
training  in  swimming,  the  use  of 
small  craft,  the  principles  of  water 
safety,  and  first  aid.  Those  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  complete  the  courses  will  be 
certified  as  Red  Cross  instructors  of 
water  safety,  first  aid,  or  small  craft. 

Must  Already  Swim 

Aquatic  and  small-craft  schools  are 
open  to  all  persons  18  years  of  age 
or  older  who  are  already  competent 
swimmers.  They  must  also  he  ap¬ 
proved  by  their  physicians  as  being 


!  Red  Cross  Aquatic  Schools  to  be  found 
I  along  the  East  Coast  this  summer  include  one 
j  at  Camp  Ockanickon,  Medford,  N.  J.,  from 
I  June  11-21;  one  at  Camp  Lutharlyn,  Prospect, 
I  Pa.,  from  June  12-22;  one  at  Camp  Paquot, 
I  Colchester,  Conn.,  from  June  17-27;  and  ona 
I  at  the  Naw  York  University  Camp,  Sloatsburg, 
N.  Y.,  from  June  12-22.  A  small  Craft  School 

I  will  be  held  at  a  camp  (still  to  be  selected | 
in  Maina  from  June  18-28. 


ni 

physically  fit.  Small-craft  schools  « 

have  the  additional  requirement  that  5 

prospective  students  must  hold  a 
senior  lifesaving  certificate  or  have 
equivalent  training.  \ 

At  small-craft  schools,  instructor  '\ 

training  may  be  elected  in  any  two 
of  three  courses — boating,  canoeing, 
or  sailing.  In  the  third,  students  may  | 

enroll  for  basic  training.  No  formal  ^ 
swimming  or  first  aid  instruction  is 
offered  at  small-craft  schools. 

Time  for  Recreation 

Despite  a  tight  schedule  of  classes 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  and  sem¬ 
inars  in  the  evening,  there  is  time  left 
for  sprightly  interludes  of  square 
dancing,  games,  and  other  forms  of 
recreation. 

Composed  largely  of  volunteers,  the 
expert  faculty  exemplifies  the  ideal 
upon  which  the  aquatic  school  pro¬ 
gram  is  founded — to  train  and  main¬ 
tain  a  growing  corps  of  competent 
swimmers  and  boatmen  who  will,  in 
turn,  teach  others  how  to  have  more 
fun  in  the  water  with  fewer  accidents. 

Tuition  ranges  from  S45  to  S50  and 
includes  board,  lodging,  texts,  and 
other  materials.  Further  information 
and  applications  may  he  obtained 
.from  local  Red  Cross  chapters  or  from 
the  Eastern  area  office  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  National  Red  Cross  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va. 
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Heart  Puzzle  Teaching  Aid 
Issued  by  Heart  Association 

A  new  teaching  aid,  “The  Heart 
Puzzle,”  designed  for  upper  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  and  junior  high  school 
classes,  re-inforces  the  teacher  and  the 
textbook  in  explaining  how  the  blood 
circulates  through  the  heart. 

Available  from  the  American  Heart 
Association  or  its  affiliated  Heart  As¬ 
sociations,  the  new  teaching  aid  stimu¬ 
lates  students  to  map  the  blood  flow 
through  the  heart  with  the  aid  of 
red  arrows  for  freshly  oxygenated 
blood  and  blue  arrows  for  venous 
blood.  The  pumping  action  of  the 
heart  is  made  clear  in  a  simple  draw¬ 
ing  which  divides  the  heart  into  its 
chambers. 

A  guide  for  teachers,  suggesting 
possible  classroom  uses  of  the  new 
teaching  tool  and  listing  other  re¬ 
source  materials  available  from  the 
American  Heart  Association,  accom¬ 
panies  the  puzzle. 

For  further  information  and  free 
materials  contact  the  N.J.  Heart  As¬ 
sociation,  60  Park  Place,  Newark,  or 
515  Station  Ave.,  Haddon  Heights. 
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Workshop  in  Aviation  Education 
To  Be  Given  by  CAP  in  Ohio 

The  fourth  National  Aviation  Edu¬ 
cation  Workshop  will  be  held  at  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  July  8 
through  August  9,  1957,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Civil  Air  Patrol,  ci¬ 
vilian  auxiliary  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force. 

More  than  1,000  teachers  interested 
in  gaining  more  information  about 
the  modern  air  age  will  be  in  attend¬ 
ance. 


During  the  month-long  course, 
teachers  will  fly  in  both  light  and 
multi-engined  aircraft,  in  addition  to 
visiting  aviation  industries  and  mili¬ 
tary  installations.  Leaders  from  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  military,  aircraft  indus¬ 
tries,  commercial  airlines,  and  educa¬ 
tor  groups  will  give  related  lectures 
concerning  aviation. 

Complete  details  on  the  Workshop, 
including  costs,  housing  arrangements 
and  other  information,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  contacting  Civil  Air  Patrol 
Headquarters,  Bolling  Air  Force. Base; 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  or  by  writing 
to  Mr.  Earl  Thesken,  Director  ol 
Summer  Session,  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio. 


Materials  offered  by  the  Review’s  advertisers  are  available  now.  Be  the  first  in  your 
school  to  secure  and  use  the  new  aides  that  may  be  secured  either  by  writing  directly 
to  the  advertisers  or  by  using  the  convenient  coupon  below. 


101.  ArH  and  Crafts  of  Naw  Maxico  Indians. 
A  three-fold  17x22  sheet  in  full  color.  It 
shows  examples  of  Indian  water  colors  and 
various  Indian  crafts  such  as  jewelry,  pottery 
and  blankets.  (New  Mexico  State  Tourist 
Bureau) 

102.  Biblio9raphios  on  Railroad  Transporta¬ 
tion  One  for  use  through  grade  3,  the  other 
for  use  in  grade  4  and  up.  One  free  copy  of 
each  per  teacher.  (Association  of  American 
Railroads) 

103.  1957  Summer  Session  Bulletin  Gives 
details  of  all  courses  offered,  as  well  as 
extra-curricular  activities  such  as  concerts, 
plays,  lectures  and  other  special  events 
available  to  all  summer  session  students. 
Also  special  courses  offered  at  Duluth  Branch. 
(University  of  Minnesota) 

IC4.  Alston  Aids  A  four-page  brochure 
full  of  suggestions  and  ideas  for  utilizing 
portraits  in  any  number  of  school  activities. 
(Alston  Studios) 

109.  V.I.P.  Vacation  Folder  contains  12  pages 
of  summaries  of  over  /O  low-cost  air  tours 
for  easy  vacation  planning.  Includes  sug¬ 
gestions  for  tours  to  Hawaii,  California,  Rocky 
Mountains,  Now  England,  Now  York,  and 
many  other  places.  (United  Air  Lines) 

38.  Full-color  brochure  showing  new  Class¬ 
mate  line  of  modern  classroom  furniture,  in 
Diploma  Blue  and  Classday  Coral.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Seating  Co.) 

78.  Aviation  Teaching  Aids  Folder  outlines 
classroom  material  available  without  charge. 
(United  Air  Lines) 


112.  Program  Folder  describing  ell  the 
booklets  and  filmstrips  available  for  class¬ 
room  or  club  activities  through  the  Money 
Management  Institute  of  Household  Finance 
Corporation. 

3.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  (Benson  Barret) 

100.  Preliminary  Announcement  of  1957 
summer  courses,  open  to  both  men  and 
women,  in  Arts  and  Sciences  (July  I — August 
21)  and  in  Education  (July  I — August  14.) 
Special  courses  for  teachers  in  Government, 
Far  Eastern  History,  the  Sciences,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature.  Scholarships  available.  Sum¬ 
mer  program  for  degree  of  Master  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  special  conferences  and  lectures; 
extracurricular  activities.  (Harvard  Summer 
School) 

88.  Franco  This  24-page  booklet,  in  color, 
with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustrations 
by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as  beauti¬ 
ful  photographs,  contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  in 
various  regions  of  France.  (French  National 
Railroads) 

91.  Creative  Craftsmanship  in  Modern  Life 
Includes  a  description  of  the  program  of 
craft  study  and  recreation  and  the  living 
accommodations  at  Black  Creek  Crafts. 

118.  Bulletin  containing  description  of  the 
summer  program  of  The  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  including  special  institutes,  concerts, 
workshops,  as  well  as  the  regular  course  offer¬ 
ings. 
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State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  B.  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 


available  only  in  1956-57 


101. 

103. 

102. 

104. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  1  indicate  ! 
quantity  desired  vrhere  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  3*  postage  • 
is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled.  * 
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109. 

78. 

112. 
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For  Summer  Traveling 


Y«m  cmm  gH  0*trm  mmmty  frmm  your  Tomckorg  Crodit  Vigiou. 
Addrogg  U  hg  curt  of  tbt  Ttmchtrg  ligted  btlow. 


ATIMTIC  COMTT 
OarMKt  $.  SMw 
Swiw  Hi|k  SckMl 
AllMik  Oty— 

MYOME 

P.  SVMMT  a.  1 

larMMM-FE  p-nn 

CAMEN 
E.  A.  SmMi 
1*7  a.  M  Si. 

CmrAw-WO  4-SM4 
CAPE  MAY  COaaYY 
MiriOT  MotM 
c/«  Oty  Sipl.  •(  Sih. 

C  H.  CwwMmw*— S-iMI 
CEaYIAl  lEKEM 
ThartM  Vw  WUuitg 
1$1  EkIM  Am. 
NadMMadi— ai  3-7711 
(VMiEiiAaa  coaaYY 
Maqr  a.  Bmit 
II  UlMibit  Am. 


HOMlEa 
Mm  J.  Cmkf 
iMMUit  aifh  SiAmI 
MilMiw  HO  3-lfM 


SOMEISET  coaaTY 
J.  HaraM  Yw  Eyck 
14  Srriaf  Si.,  SMMnill* 
RAalalpk  S-i153 


HUDSoa  coaaiY 
Wm.  a.  MilM 
IN  MMbta  Am. 
0L4R*I4  y-M14 


SOIlYHEta  HIDMESU  COiaTY 
M«nM  W.  SIMM 
IIS  iMihutM  Am. 
PlaMall— «-S4PS 


MEiCEi  coaan 


HMaiHM  Y«r.  aifk  Scfcaal 

Tnataii-EX  2-4117 


MOMMoaTH  coaan 

NaiaM  I.  SA—m 
Platrad-MAM 

Hoiiis  coaan 

Maai  A.  AIMi 
Mtrriiltm  a.  S.^E  I ISW 


TEAMEa 

Ckariat  E.  Hinita 
HifA  SdMai 
Yaaaack-7-14S2 


TIEHTOa 

Mn  IwaalAal 

424  Srttaany  Am. 
TrwIaa-EX  3-P4S1 


EAn  lEISEM 
Cari  I.  ttiaai 
411  DaafM  ». 

Eailnraal  3-2111 

ESSEX  coaan 

lickaia  CiAlll 
1SS  Iraal  SI. 

llaaMfMI-PI  3-MSI 

SAiFiELa-soara  lEiSEa 
ScA.  I.  Pillwli  Aaa. 
laflaM-PI  7-1041 


AEWAIK 

OariaM  M.  SaiUA 
EaM  Silt  MifA  SiAaal 
Natraik-MA  2-I32S 
aoiTNEia  MiDDiESEX  coann 
Marrii  M.  WAmi 
Iraaaaar  ScAaal 
ParlA  Aa*ay  4  3311 

PASSAIC  coaan 
Omi.  a.  OMNaM 
laaai  102,  M  HaariHaa  U. 
Palaoaa-SM  2-4042 

SALEM  coaan 

Fiaak  X.  OiaMiai 
MaaOilayta  Mifk  ScAaal 
WaaOdaaa 


aaioa  coaan 

11  LlacaAi  Am.  EaM 
laMla  PaiA-CW  S-II7S 


wAiiEa  coaan 


I.F.D.  NadMlIslawB 


WEST  HUDSOa 
A.  a.  PaMlI 
711  EM  SI. 
Arliaflaa— IE  3-2430 


WcM  Oraa|c  Hl|k  ScAaal 
Wad  Oraafa-OI  4-3414 


^Teachers  Abroad* 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 


An  eacartad  taar  af 


EUROPE 


featuring  special  meetings  with  European 
educators  ...  a  full  cultural  and  enter¬ 
tainment  program. 

June  29-Sept.  7 

9  countries  $998. 

Group  Itmiggd  —  uitiu  now  for  tUtmli! 
Caltaral  Travel  Divisien 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TRAVEL 

17  East  4Atk  Straet.  New  Tark  17.  N.  T. 


Handweaving  Instruction 


Day  and  Boarding  tiudanh 
OPEN  HOUSE.  April  27  b  28 
Exhibits  during  May.  all  crafts 
Inquire  —  Summer  Program 

BLACK  CREEK  CRAFTS 


RD  2.  Sutaax,  N.  J. 


Vernon  5S— 4827 


ISAOMLJEFFEMONWr. 
PHODIIX.  ARIZONA 


rSnlA*  lAieitu  titkt.  Suu," 
I^^mms  MmaZd  htSovtawESr 


Y  M  C  A 

CAMP  WAWAYANDA 
Needs  Summer  Staff 
and  Counselors 

A  Plaaaant  Summer  —  Good  Salary 
Opportunity  For  Yaar-Aftar-Yaar 
Employment 

Contact  Earl  Armstrong,  45  Blaackar  St., 
Newark.  N.  J.  Tal.:  MArkat  3-3403 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Rerh* 
priucipal.  School  No.  8 
Jortey  City 


Publications 


Audio-Viiual  Equipmont  Directory:  National 
Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc.,  2540  Eastwood 
Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  $3.75 

This  comprehensive  third  addition 
of  the  Directory  gives  a  brief  but  im¬ 
portant  resume  of  all  types  of  AVA 
equipment  from  him  projectors  to 
screens  to  flannel  boards  and  projector 
tables.  All  the  leading  manufactures 
in  the  held  are  covered  with  complete 
specihcations  including  prices  of  each 
piece  of  equipment.  Thus  this  direc¬ 
tory  is  extremely  valuable  for  all 
those  who  order  AV  equipment  and 
particularly  those  who  must  write 
specihcations  for  purchase  orders. 


.  .  ikooi  para^rapki! 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  trained  author 
to  make  money  writing.  Hundreds  now 
making  money  every  day  on  short  para¬ 
graphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where 
and  how  to  sell;  and  supply  big  lists  of 
editors  who  buy  from  beginners.  Lots 
of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study. 
Write  to  sell,  right  away.  Send  for  free 
facts. 

BENSON  BARRETT 

7464  Qerk  Street  Chicago  26,  III. 
Dept.  160-C 


Compton'*  at  Work  in  tka  Clauroom:  F.  E. 
Compton  &  Company,  1000  North  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  10,  III. 

A  very  helpful  booklet  which  is 
well  illustrated  to  show  the  many 
ways  in  which  an  encyclopedia  may 
l)e  used  in  the  classroom.  Many  prac- 
I  tical  and  actual  examples  are  given 
I  based  on  teaching  situations.  While 
j  primarily  written  for  Compton’s  En- 
;  CYCLOPEDIA  it  is  available  and  would 
be  helpful  to  any  teacher.  Write  for 
your  free  copy. 


Educational  Talavition  for  Your  Community: 
The  Joint  Council  on  Educational  Television, 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington 
6.  D.  C. 

An  interesting  booklet  covering  the 
held  of  educational  television  today. 
Discusses  in  detail  programs,  how  to 
bring  educational  television  into  your 
community,  costs  of  such  programs 
and  stations  and  other  pertinent  data. 
This  booklet  will  prove  valuable  to 
all  educators  contemplating  the  use 
of  television  as  part  of  the  educational 
program. 

How  To  Um  Audio-Visual  Maforials:  John  W. 
Bachman,  Association  Press,  291  Broadway, 
New  York  7,  N.  Y..  $1.00 

An  excellent  book  of  only  four 
chapters  and  60  pages  but  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  essential  facts  concerning 
the  use  of  audio-visual  aids.  The  chap¬ 
ters  cover  “When  Are  Audio-Visual 
.Materials  Useful”,  “What  Types  Can 
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Be  Used”,  “How  To  Use  Them  Ef¬ 
fectively”,  and  “How  To  Plan  For 
Others  To  Use  Them”. 

It  is  a  book  that  can  be  read  with 
profit  by  the  person  who  wishes  to 
gain  a  quick  overall  picture  of  this 
subject  as  well  as  by  the  experienced 
person  who  wishes  to  quickly  review. 
Mating  Pottsn,  Flashcards  and  Charts:  Super- 
Intendant  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  $.15. 

An  excellent  bulletin  on  the  con-  | 
struction  of  many  simple  but  unusual  | 
and  attractive  posters,  flashcards,  and 
charts.  Should  prove  valuable  to  every 
educator  using  this  form  of  visual  aid. 

Records 

How  To  Use  Your  Tape  Recorder:  Crest  Rec¬ 
ords,  220  Broadway,  Huntington  Station,  New 
York. 

An  unusual  but  most  effective  man¬ 
ner  in  which  to  present  the  proper 
use  of  a  tape  recorder.  As  a  result  of 
carefully  following  the  suggestions 
given  on  this  record  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  greatly  improve  the  quality 
of  the  tapes  produced.  A  printed 
folder  is  included  with  a  verbatim 
reproduction  of  the  spoken  word  oi« 
the  record.  Thus  it  is  possible  to 
carefully  follow  and  observe  all  the 
information  given.  The  record  in¬ 
cludes  many  examples  of  the  right 
way  to  set  up  for  tape  recording.  The 
cost  is  $4.98. 

Equipment 

Manning's  Moonball  Company, 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

An  interesting  and 
scientific  piece  of 
equipment  the  Moon- 
ball  in  silver  finish 
is  six  inches  in  di- 
amenter  and  is  a  re¬ 
lief  reproduction  of 
the  only  side  of  the 
man.  It  is  complete 


The  Moonball 

102  St.  Charles  St 


Moonball 

moon  seen 


by 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better*  teachers 


Charles  J.  Sirahan,  Pres.  G.  Edward  McComsey,  Mgr. 

Mrmttr  NaliontU  Attoiution  of  Ttochtrs’  Agtncios 


THE  PRATT  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Mtmhtr  HationtU  Atsocuaion  of  Toscbors'  Agtncits 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

E>t«bli>k«a  I  tSI 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

REGINALO  L.  FESNALD,  Proprietor  TiUphoao  Bapoot  »->IXa 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  ACENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVfNUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Pk...:  Wltcemin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Mrmbtr  Sosionol  Asiociotton  of  Toocbtri'  AgtiKios  A  Soptrior  Agtncy  for  Saporior  PoopI* 

Established  18)) 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau  thw.  b.  r*' br^nt 

I02S  Witherspoon  Bldg.  W.  G.  GKEUUCH 

PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 

WRITE  —  PHONE  —  VISIT  PEnnypjcker  5-1223 


Member — S.A.TA.. 

School  and  Colie  f^e  Posh  ions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvenie,  Delewere,  Merylend,  New  Jersey,  New  York — 39th  Yeer 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  positions  at  Top  Salaries 
New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND. 


in  Eastern  State: 
Member  N.A.T.A. 


16ch  Year 


Write  for  Registretion  Form 


with  a  story  of  the  muon  and  a  chart 
identifying  the  prominent  markings. 
The  Moonball  sells  for  S2.50. 

Rlimtrips 

Myths  of  Greece  end  Rome:  The  Jem  Handy 
Orgenization,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit 
II.  Mich. 

A  new  series  of  six  filmstrips  with 
excellent  art  and  coloring  to  tell  the 
atory  of  the  most  famous  myths  of 
ancient  times.  Th«y  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  for  classes  in' litera¬ 
ture  and  Latin  in  the  Junior  and  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School.  Individual  filmstrips 
are  on  sale  at  S5.95  or  the  set  for 
132.75. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

517-18  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Discriminating  service  on  direct  calls  only,  based  on  wide  personal  contacts, 
extensive  enrollment  lists,  and  close  cooperation  with  the  individual  member. 

,  I  )-174)  Penonel  Disertmimetimg  E.  F.  MaloeeT  ' 

Kiogsley  ^  5-1746  Service  E  F.  Maloney.  Jr. 


Menegen 


TEACHERS — Wa  have  affleiaUy  Hated  hendreds  af  splendid  peettleni  Ele»a«tary  SeeaedeiT 
— Callapa.  Why  not  inveetisete  these  throuah  ua?  Our  many  yaert  of  experience  in  placinp 
teachers- -over  thirty  yeara  under  the  same  management-  Kive  you  expert  autdanoe — to  im< 
portant  in  seekina  a  position.  Write  irnmeiiiately.  "Why  put  your  future — ao  important  to  you 
— In  inextierieneed  handaT' 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Est.  1880  Succetsoe  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  77tli  Year 

Mi  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Member  Netionei  Attocietioo  of  Teecbert’  Agencies 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Z1  UNION  SQ.  WEST.  NEW  YORK  S.  N.  Y. 
(Broadway  A  lith  St.) 


Talephona 
ALaonquin  5-74(7 


B.  F.  Mannion — M.  B.  Mannion — T.  Thiele,  Mgrs. 

Placing  Teachers  ancJ  Administrators  With  Success  Since  1889 

Sand  for  Enrollment  Blink — Free  Rogitfration 

Member  Netion-J  Associeeiem  of  Teecbers'  Agencies 
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Editorial  Committee 

E.  WiTCHELL.  Chr.  D^an  of  Mrn.  Claaaboro  STC 
Mrs.  Esther  Avars  Maple  Ave.  Sch.,  Penns  Grove 

Grace  Deinzer  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S.,  Nevr  Brunswick 

4.  L  Donley  Supt.  of  Schools,  Vineland 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Patterson  Prin..  State  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 
William  PAacKV  (D.A.)  Prin.,  River  St  Sch..  Red  Bank 
Laurence  B.  Johnson.  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed.  dsst.  Editor 
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Federal  Aid  .  .  .  Maybe 

The  U.  S.  Congress  now  has  before  it  two  major 
proposals  for  federal  aid  for  school  construction.  Both 
are  basically  the  same  bills  presented  last  year. 

The  Plan  outlined  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
special  message  to  Congress  on  January  28  still  contains 
the  principle  of  equalization,  and  aid  under  it  would  be 
based  on  each  state’s  ability  to  meet  its  own  school 
needs.  The  other  plan,  HR-1,  submitted  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Kelley  (D.,  Pa.),  calls  for  flat  grants  on  a  per-pupil 
basis.  The  Eisenhower  program  would  have  the  wealthier 
put  up  $2  for  every  $1  received,  while  the  poorest  states 
would  get  $2  for  every  SI  they  put  up.  The  Kelley  bill 
calls  for  uniform  equal  matching  hy  the  states. 

The  Eisenhower  plan  would  grant  our  state  $5,489,000 
to  be  matched  by  $10,980,000  in  State  funds.  The  Kelley 
plan  would  send  $17,016,000  of  federal  money  into  our 
State  to  be  matched  by  an  equal  amount. 

While  the  potential  of  a  $34  million  construction  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Kelley  Bill  may  sound  more  attractive  than 
the  possible  $16V^  million  annually  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  plan,  either  would  be  welcome  in  New  Jersey. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  shift  toward  favorable 
action  on  a  federal  aid  program  in  Washington;  both 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  appear  to  be  making 
much  greater  efforts  toward  solving  the  classroom  crisis. 
Part  of  this  shift  in  viewpoint,  w'e  feel,  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  Marion  B.  Folsom. 
He  has  scrapped  his  predecessor’s  elaborate  system  of 
charts  and  graphs  for  ready  facts  and  clear-cut  aims. 
He  has  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  teaching 
profession,  through  the  NEA,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
developing  national  educational  policy.  He  is  giving  us 
a  department  that  seems  really  interested  in  the  health, 
education  and  welfare  of  the  country. 

Despite  the  enthusiasm  being  generated,  there  is  one 
very  familiar  hurdle  to  be  jumped,  knocked  down,  or 
side-stepped  before  passage  of  construction  aid  can  be 
assured.  Mr.  Powell  still  expects  to  attach  his  desegrega¬ 
tion  rider  to  whatever  federal  aid  bill  comes  up.  The 
NEIA  reports  that  Congressional  leaders  are  hopeful  they 
can  get  some  form  of  civil  rights  legislation  passed  before 
the  school  aid  measures  reach  the  floor.  The  strategists 


feel  that  with  a  recorded  vote  for  or  against  “civil  right 
to  take  hack  home,  most  Congressmen  will  be  able  to 
“no”  to  Mr.  Powell.  To  have  first  things  first,  and  eac 
in  its  place,  may  somehow  bring  the  magic  combinatic 
of  votes  needed  for  the  school  aid  program. 


An  Important  Distinction 


It  seems  as  though  every  NJEA  mail  these  days  brin; 
two  or  three  letters  from  teachers  intended  for  the  Teacl 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  Some  are  routine  i: 
quiries,  but  many  are  very  important — financial  stat 
cards,  veterans’  service  records,  and  even  an  occasio 
check.  Naturally,  we  forward  these  to  the  Pension  Fun 
office,  but  they  do  prompt  us  to  point  out  that  NJEA 
not  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  or  vi 
versa. 

There  is  no  official  connection  between  NJEA  and  t 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  The  TP&AF  is 
State  Fund  in  the  Division  of  Pensions  of  the  N.  J. 
partment  of  the  Treasury.  Mail  for  it  should  be  a^ 
dressed  to  P.  O.  Box  1780,  Trenton  25,  N.  J.;  not  t 
180  W.  State  Street,  the  NJEA  headquarters. 

In  representing  the  teachers,  NJEA  does  try  to  wo 
closely  with  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fun 
We  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  explain  the  chan 
in  the  retirement  system  to  teachers;  we  have  a  pensii 
consultant  on  our  staff  to  help  teachers  with  their 
tirement  problems;  we  try  to  keep  up-to-date  on  what  th 
Division  of  Pensions  office  is  doing;  and  from  time  t 
time  we  present  the  teachers’  point  of  view  to  the  Trusjf 
tees  of  the  TP&AF  and  to  other  State  officials. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  accept  responsibility- 
to  cite  a  concrete  example — for  the  failure  of  the  Teacl 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  to  answer  its  mai 
promptly.  We  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Fund  toj] 
this  problem,  and  have  pointed  out  that  such  laxni 
is  unfair  to  the  teacher  members  and  does  not  promoU 
confidence  in  the  retirement  system.  When  the  new  rc 
tirement  plan  was  being  discussed  we  asked  for  am 
received  assurance  that  it  could  be  administered.  W( 
urged  teachers  to  be  patient  while  the  changes  wen 
being  made.  It  is  quite  understandable,  however,  thi 
many  teachers  are  beginning  to  feel  their  patience  i 
exhausted.  We  are  once  again  forcefully  calling  this  situ 
ation  to  the  attention  of  top  State  officials. 


Try  It  and  See 


Harold  Hainfeld,  who  writes  in  this  issue  of  the  Re 
VIEW  about  the  writing  he  hopes  other  teachers  will 
doing,  knows  what  he  writes  about.  According  to  hill 

If 


tally  this  makes  his  200th  article  in  a  magazine.  If 

We  certainly  agree  that  teachers  ought  to  be  takinft' 
advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  for  breaking  in 
print.  Here  at  the  Review  office,  we  welcome  any  articl 
from  New  Jersey  teachers  on  what  they’ve  been  doi 
or  whatever’s  on  their  mind.  We  particularly  like  arti 
cles  of  the  “this-is-how-I-did-it”  variety  and  material  th 
is  slanted  toward  the  special  conditions  of  teaching  ii 
New  Jersey.  While  we  never  seem  to  find  the  space  f 
all  the  articles  we  would  like  to  include,  we  try  to  pi' 
carefully  those  that  will  best  meet  the  special  intere! 
of  our  readers. 

To  all  of  Mr.  Hainfeld’s  reasons  for  teachers’  writini 
may  we  add  one  more.  “It’s  Fun!” — try  it  and  see. 
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